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The fact that their soccer team, 
Monaco, had just lost 3-4 to Marseille 
in the French Cup Final didn’t stop 
Prince didn’t stop Prince Rainier and 
daughter Caroline enjoying the big 
day. Sad, though, as it would have been 
nice if the Monaco footballers had 
brought home the Cup to 
co-incide with Rainier’s 40th 
anniversary as the Principality’s ruler. 
Read the exclusive interview with 
Monaco’s ruler in this issue. 
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The pomp, pageantry and colour 
did not wilt in the heatwave that 
had most of Britain drooping 
recently. Trooping the Colour, 
the Garter Ceremony and Royal 
Ascot all came and went in 
sweltering sunshine — not to 
mention the Royal athletics 

| indulged in by the Prince and 
Princess of Wales at Prince 
William’s Sports Day. The Queen 
Mother couldn't escape it, either, 
during her trip to Canada. Some 
like it hot, indeed — but not that 
hot! To cool down with this issue, 
Michael Thornton concludes his 
articles on the mysterious Anna 

| Anderson; we welcome Prince 
Michael of Greece to our pages 
with a Prince Rainier interview.; 
and there’s an especially lively 
and controversial Last Word, too. 


ROYALTY - 
IN FOCUS a 


Queen Beatrix in Britain; bebind the 
scenes at a State Banquet; Queen Mother 
reaches for the stars; Charles’s “date”. 


ROYAL ASCOT yy 
FASHIONWATCH at 


A late entrant in the annual Fashion 
Stakes steals the show — but could there 
be a protest as she’s under age? 


KING JUAN CARLOS 959 
THE 970th! va 


As the King who brought democracy 
back to Spain becomes the 970th Knight 
of the Garter, a history of the Order. 


7 -- i a WHO WAS OR 
XCLUSIV! er Pay ao | 
mere ANNA ANDERSON? vU 
Michael Thornton concludes his gripping 
appraisal of fresh revelations about the 
fate of the Tsar and attempts an answer. 


ROYALS J ry) 
ON THE RUN! “Ed 
Diana defends her Mothers Race title at 
the Wetherby Sports Day; Charles 
struggles gamely; Basher saves the day. 


THE PRINCE ANDTHE fy 
SERVANT PROBLEM vU 
The departure of yet another Private 
Secretary creates a problem for Prince 
Charles — who can work with bim? 


DOWNSTAIRS GOSSIP = / 
AND THE VALKYRIE 7d 
The Servant Problem: 2. Princess Michael 
of Kent is the latest victim as yet again a 
former employee decides to tell all. 
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ZARA PHILLIPS AT ASCOT 
Levenson/Jorgensen: Rex Features 
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HEAD GARDENER TO fo 
THE QUEEN EMPRESS JO 
BOREAL OF CIRCULATION a MY SEEPS seme) _ How the son of a Welsh farm labourer 


rose to be Victoria’s Head Gardener, told 
by avery proud grandson. 


RAINIER: BOSS MAN 6) 
OF MONACO Var 
As Prince Rainier celebrates 40 years 
in power, he gave this exclusive interview 
to Prince Michael of Greece. 
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“Why I feel betrayed by our Royal Family” 
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MOTHER IN CANADA 


Just three weeks short of her 89th birthday, the Queen Mother arrived in Canada on a 
“pathfinding trip” for the Duke and Duchess of York who were due to visit there 
weeks after. It’s half-a-century since the Queen Mother made her first official visit to 
Canada, but there was no letting up in the pace. (Above) Inspection of the Guard of 
Honour on arrival in Ontario and time for a few words with Canadian premier Brian 
Mulroney. It was hot work, requiring a parasol (right) as the Queen Mother’s first days 
were filled by a variety of engagements. But she still arrived, exhuding freshness and 
radiance for a formal dinner (bottom right). 
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Doubts over 
Charles and 
Diana Hong 
Kong visit 


FOLLOWING THE cancellation 
of the visit of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales to China, 
pressures are now building up 
to call off their visit to Hong 
Kong as well. 

The China visit, concluding 
with three days in Hong Kong, 
was arranged for the autumn to 
set the seal on the Anglo-Sino | 
agreement for the return of the 
colony to Chinese sovereignty in 
1997. 

But the growing unrest in 
Hong Kong following the crush- 
ing of the pro-democracy move- 
ment in mainland China and the 
demand for a British guarantee to 
the colony’s 3.5 million British 
passport holders has now put the 
trip in jeopardy. 


reels 


fragment of tartan as part of a 
garment worn by the Young Pretender 
Bonnie Prince Charlie during his 
flight after the failure of the 1745 
Jacobite Rebellion. The tartan is of a 
previously unknown design and the 
fragment’s owners — a Jesuit-run 
school in Lancashire — has applied to 
register it with the Patent Office to 
prevent it from being commercially 
exploited. 

gi ECS a ental eter Ie | 
THE DUCHESS OF YORK has sold 

the serial rights of her first two 
children’s books to an American 
magazine for £77,000. The first, 
“Budgie The Helicopter”, will appear 
in the September issue of Redbook 
magazine with the second, “Budgie At 
Bendinck Point”, appearing later. 
They will be published as books in 
September. The Duchess is donating 
part of the proceeds to charity. 


MEET DIANA’S 
SISTER-IN-LAW 


The Princess of Wales’s brother, 
Viscount Althorp, has announced his 
engagement to fashion model Victoria 
Lockwood (above) in this portrait by 
Tim Graham. Diana’ 25 year-old 
brother, who has been working in 
American television, met Victoria at a 
friend’s house and “popped the 
question” after only six weeks. (Left) 
The Earl and Countess of Inverness 
(alias the Duke and Duchess of York) 
dress for the occasion when they 
visited the Scottish Highland town to 
tour a hospice and a maternity unit. 
The umbrella is also, sad to say, a 
necessary part of the national dress. 
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JPRS ise A ROR EF SEES LS 
THE PRINCESS ROYAL is to make 
her second visit to the Soviet Union to 
open the Britain In Kiev trade 
exhibition in May next year. The 
Princess last visited the Soviet Union 
in 1973 when she competed in the 
three-day event championships at 
Kiev, accompanied by her father, 
Prince Philip, who was then President 
of the International Equestrian 
Federation. 
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CHARLES 
TEAMS UP 
WITH NOOR 


The Prince of Wales found ° 
himself escorting another of the 
Royal beauties when he was 
joined by Queen Noor of Jordan 
(above) for a West End charity 
film premiere. And then there was 
a courtly kiss for Queen Anne 
Marie of Greece at the 
Cirencester Park Polo Club. 
Meanwhile, the Princess of Wales 
was on hand to welcome gallant 
finishers of the Spinal Research 
Trust’s “Push 2”, the Edinburgh to 
London fundraising pushchair 
marathon. 
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BEATRIX 
BRINGS | 
A RAY | 

OF DUTCH 

SUNSHINE 


Queen Beatrix of the 
Netherlands and her 
husband Prince Claus were | 
the guests at Buckingham | 
Palace of the Queen and 
Prince Philip during their 
short visit to London as part 
of the celebrations of the | 
tercentenary of the Glorious § 
Revolution. One of their first 
engagements (opposite 
page) was a service at the 
Dutch Church in the City of 
London, attended by both 
monarchs and their 
husbands. Heavy rain 
couldn’t dampen the Dutch 
Queen’s enthusiasm when 
she visited London’s 
docklands and the National 
Maritime Museum at 
Greenwich. 
Umbrellas werenx’t needed 
when Queen Beatrix and 
Prince Claus toured the 
Covent Garden area of 
London (right and below). 
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A KNIGHTHOOD 
FOR RONALD 
REAGAN 


The Queen bestowed an 
honorary knighthood on Mr 
Ronald Reagan, the former US 
President, at a private 
ceremony in Buckingham 
Palace during Mr and Mrs 
Reagan’s visit to London in 
June. The former President 
and his wife (right) proudly 
display the regalia which the 
Queen presented — a silver- 
gilt star for the breast, a 
crimson ribbon for the shirt- 
front and the badge of the 
Order of the Bath. Mr Reagan 
may now use the letters GCB 
after his name. Because he is 
a citizen of a country which 
has been neither British nor a 
member of the 
Commonwealth since 1776, 
Mr Reagan was not obliged to 
kneel to receive the 
honour, which was granted 
with a handshake. For the 
same reasons, he is not 
entitled to call himself “Sir 
Ronald”. Full British and 
Commonwealth knights are * 
usually tapped on the | 
shoulder with a sword by the & 
Queen in the grander ~~ 
surroundings of the Palace | 
ballroom. Watched by his © 
wife, Nancy, Mr Reagan was |” 
handed the insignia of an © 
Honorary Knight Grand Cross == 
of the Most Honourable Order | 
of the Bath after an intimate 
lunch in the Queen’s private 
dining room on the north side 
of the first floor of the 
Palace. The honour was 
made on the recommendation 
of Sir Geoffrey Howe, the fp 
Foreign Secretary. 
@ Australian Prime Minister <@ 
Bob Hawke and Mrs Hawke @ 
with the Prince and Princess (i 
of Wales (right) at a banquet 
in the Mansion House in the 
City of London during Mr 
Hawke’s visit. 
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The Princess of Wales and the Duchess of York (top) indulge 
in a bit of girl talk with close friend Kate Menzies between 
sets on the Centre Court at this year’s Wimbledon Lawn 
Tennis Championships. The threesome were among the crowd 
watching John McEnroe stage his amazing comeback to beat 
the Swede, Mats Wilander, to win a place in the semi-finals. 
Princess Margaret (above) pursuing a more cultural path, 
arriving at the Dominion Theatre for a gala performance by 
the English National Ballet. 
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_ TROOPING THE FAMILY 
Trooping the Colour is the annual event which brings the Royal 
Family together, with the highlight of the appearance on the 
Buckingham Palace balcony. {inset opposite) The Queen in the 
_ Victorian carriage whic she has used for her Birthday Parade in 
» recent years and (above the Queen Mother enjoys the company of 
pe 3 > hee great-grandehildren and the Princess of Wales. 
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ROYAL SEARCH 
FOR WINNERS 


The Queen’s passion for the Sport 
of Kings takes her to the blue- 
grass country of Kentucky every 
year where she casts a knowing 
eye over the best 
horses the United States can 
offer. (Above) The Queen takes a 
closer look at a likely prospect. 
Prince Philip (above) intent on 
matters intellectual at a 
Cambridge ceremony to confer 
honorary degrees on, among oth- 
ers, UN Secretary-General Perez 
de Cuellar and soprano Jessye 
Norman. (Right) Her Majesty pre- 
sents The Sovereign’s colour to 
the Royal Auxiliary Air Force at 
nAF Benson 
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DIANA 
DRESSED TO 
KILL, AGAIN, 
| FOR JAMES 
BOND 


The Princess of Wales 
turned up for the premiere 
of the new James Bond film, 
“Licence to Kill” at the 
Odeon, Leicester Square — 
an James Bond fans must 
have had that “Haven’t-! 
seen-that-dress-before” 
feeling. And they were 
right. The off-the-shoulder 
gold gown made its first 
appearance on the Wales’s 
Australian tour in 1983, and 
it was worn again at the 
1985 premiere of another 
007 thriller, “A View To 
Kill”. The Princess Royal’s 
son, Peter Phillips, gets his 
sea legs during a Royal 
Yachting Association event 
his mother attended at 
Leicester. The Princess 
didn’t take to the water 
herself, but Peter soon 
seemed as much at home 
on the water as she is on 
horseback. 
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KING OLAV VISIT AND QUEEN 
MOTHER IN FAST COMPANY 


The Queen Mother was moving in fast company 
(above right) when she visited the Red Arrows to join 
in the celebrations for the RAF Aerobatics Team’s 
25th birthday. The Queen Mother is Commandant-in- 
Chief of the RAF Central Flying School at Scampton, 
the Red Arrows’ home base. King Olav of Norway was 
in Catterick to present the Green Howards Regiment 
with new colours (above). The 300 year-old regiment 
receive new colours every 25 years and the last were 
presented in 1963 by the Princess Royal, Princess 
Mary. A Drum Head Service at Richmond Castle 
(bottom, far right) gave King Olav an opportunity to 
pose with the regiment and veterans. The colours 
were originally to be presented last November, but 
the ceremony was postponed due to Olav being ill — 
although now 85, he looked in tip top form on this 
visit to Yorkshire. 
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Family support for Queen Sofia of Spain when she received an Honorary Degree from Oxford 
University (left). Her brother, King Constantine of Greece, his wife Anne Marie and their 
niece, Sofia’s daughter Elena (top) were there for the ceremony. (Left) Different garb for 
__——_ Sofia’s husband, Juan Carlos in Palma where his new boat, Bribon, made its debut in the 
Trofeo Mallorca. (Above) The youngest Spanish Princess, Christina, with the heir to the 
Belgian throne, Prince Philippe, in Brussels for the unveiling of statue of Don Quixote. 
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“Not tonight, Wayne” 


seems to be the 
Princess of Wales’ 
answer to her former 
dance partner Wayne 
Sleep when Diana 
attended a charity 
performance of the 
dancer’s “Bits & 
Pieces” show at 
London’s Royalty 
Theatre. The event 
raised £20,000 for the 
Variety Club and the 
Malcolm Sargent 
Cancer Fund for 
Children — but there 
was no repeat of 
Diana’s dance duet of 
three years ago. 
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Royalty 


BOOKSHELF 


Build your very own 
Royal library 


ROYALTY MONTHLY is proud to be able to offer its 
worldwide family of readers an opportunity to 
build their very own Royal library from the pick of 
the books currently available. The books chosen 
for these pages have been selected only after 
passing our rigorous editorial scrutiny. In our 
considered opinion, these are the books that 
should be on your very own Royalty 
Bookshelf. Each month brings more and more 
books on the subject, but readers can rest assured 
that what is on offer in our pages is nothing but 
the best, in terms of value-for-money and quality. 
New titles which we feel are worthy of the 
magazine's recommendation will be added. 


To order for your own Royalty Bookshelf, choose 
from the titles shown on the following pages. 
Payment can be made by personal cheque only in 
the currencies listed and should be made payable 
to Royalty Monthly.@ You may choose to have your 
purchases charged to Visa, Access/Mastercard, 
American Express or Diners cards. If you use this 
service, please note that we requires your card 
number, its expiry date and a signed written order. 
Orders should be sent to Royalty Bookshelf, Royalty 
Monthly, Box 983, London NW11 8DU. @ UK readers 
should allow 28 days from receipt of order for 
delivery, overseas five weeks. Please expedite ful- 


fillment of your orders by using BLOCK CAPITALS. 


THE LATEST ADDITIONS TO THE BOOKSHELF 


TWO DELIGHTFUL ADDITIONS to the Royalty 


> | wap te 


A UNIQUE ARCHIVE | NEED! ON, ENL ARGEDIREVISED, 
OF ROYAL REPORTAGE 


a 


Bookshelf this month, both “musts” for those 
who are fascinated by the pomp and pageantry 
and the Royal Family’s recent history. 
Royalty in Vogue is an album of stunning pictures ~ 
chosen from eighty years of Royal reportage, a | 
unique and fascinating archive. The decades of ~ 


Royals are followed through the lenses of a ata 
Parkinson, Snowdon, Lichfield — jubilees, ; iN 
a 


coronations, the Abdication are all there. F \y) ; 
Prices are all inclusive of postage and packing te | 

and are, for UK readers £15.95; USA $35; Canada 
$40; Australia $43; Europe and elsewhere overseas 
£18. Bl The new edition of General Sir Michael 
Gow’s Trooping The Colour: A History of the Sovereign’s Birthday Parade is a beautiful and 
lasting souvenir of a truly Royal occasion — written with the unique insight of a 
man who has taken part in many Troopings, including the role of Guard 

Sebi: ~ Commander. Prices are £14.95 for UK; USA $30; Canada $35; Australia $38; Europe and 
= elsewhere overseas £15.95 


Choose from the complete ROYALTY BOOKSHELF on the following pages | 
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TREASURE CHEST 
OF ROYAL TALES 


Everybody loves a good story — and 
especially a good Royal story. Lady 
Longford's latest book gathers the best 
Royal anecdotes from Boudicca to 
Elizabeth II to create an historical 
treasure chest you'll delight in 
browsing through. Prices WK £15; USA 
$32; Canada $38; Australia $42; Europe 
and elsewhere overseas £19. //'you 
were turned off history at school, let 
the Oxford Illustrated History of the 
British Monarchy rekindle your 
interest. Especially usefitl for students 
as well as the proverbial "good read”. 
UK £21; USA $44; Canada $52; 
Australia $60; Europe and elsewhere 
overseas £26. 


CHRISTOPHER WARWICK 


Three books which cover the events that made the Duke and Duchess of Windsor the talk of 
the century. Abdication, published to mark the 50th anniversary of the Abdication, is fresh 
re-appraisal by Princess Margaret's biograpber, including more than 100 photographs PLUS a 
recording of Edward VIII's historic farewell broadcast to bis people. It costs UK £13.95; USA 
$28; Canada $36; Australia $40; Europe and elsewhere overseas £16. David Sinclair's 
controversial and intriguing The Two Georges covers the Abdication in this authoritative 
study comparing two well-loved monarchs. The Sinclair view of Mrs Simpson's role in the 
greatest crisis faced by the modern British monarchy is both refreshing and controversial 
and emphasises that here is a story whose ramifications linger on. It costs UK £16.95; USA $35; 
Canada $45; Australia $48; Europe and elsewhere overseas £20. £35. The Windsor Style is 
Suzy Menkes chronicle of the Windsor lifestyle, crammed with anecdote and insight — 
another fascinating winner from the author of the best-selling Royal Jewe;s. It costs UK £20; 
USA $42; Canada $50; Australia $55; Europe and elsewhere overseas £25. 
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THE WINDSORS: THE 
GLITTER, THE GLAMOUR, THE FACTS 


IN OF ELIZABETH Il 


A MATCHLESS PAIR OF ROYAL GEMS 


THE EVER FASCINATING subject of Royal gems is superbly 
detailed in these enthralling and beautifully produced books. 
The Royal Jewels by Suzy Menkes is a revised and updated 
edition of ber original bestseller. The Queen's Jewels was 
prepared with the full co-operation of Buckingham Palace to 
enable it to catalogue 400 years of Royal jewellery . These 
books cost £20 each, inclusive of postage and packing for UK 
readers; Overseas prices for each book, inclusive of postage 
and packing and are USA $40; Canada $45; Australia $55; 
Europe and elsewhere overseas £23. 


THE CHANGING 
FACE OF 
OUR MONARCHY 


A major publishing event! As 
well as the 290 magnificent 
portraits which include some of 
the most famous Royal images 
ever created, Sir Roy Strong's 
scholarly account bas the added 
bonus of unpublished 
photographs by special 
permission of the Royal Family. 
Prices UK £19; USA $42; Canada 
$49; Australia $55; Europe and 
elsewhere overseas £25. 
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A SIGNED FIRST EDITION 


The controversy that raged over Anthony 
Holden's biography, published to mark 
Prince Charles 40th birthday couldnot DBIANA: THE DEFINITIVE RECORD 


obscure the book's merits. Now you can The definitive pictorial record of the Princess of 


have your own first edition. signed by Wales's first seven years in the spotlight, captured by 
the author. Prices are UK £13.95; USA one of the Royals' own favourite photographers. 

$28; Canada $35; Australia $40; Europe Prices are UK £11.95; USA $26; Canada $30; Australia 
and elsewhere overseas £16.00 $35; elsewhere overseas £14. 


QUEEN VICTORIA 


LYTTON STRACHE Y 


* With an Introsiuction by 
Michael Holrayt 


This bo a ‘ 
bh Royal Highitesses. The Prince anid Pri 
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ova a =o He : J po ae ! 
The loves and lives of the Published to mark the A new edition of Lytton Intimate portraits of the 
young Windsors — the 650th anniversary of the Strachey's masterpiece to House of Windsor from its PU BLIC AN D 
children of King George V Duchy's founding, this mark the 150th anniversary foundation to the present 
and Queen Mary — se lavishly illustrated insight of Victoria's coming to the day by King George V's PRIVATE FACES 
including the high drama into the workings of the throne. More than 100 distinguished biographer. F 
of the Abdication and the Duchy of Cornwall — + illustrations bring the events The definitive "bedside" Two of the most popular books 
courage of the younger includes a foreword from and personalities to vivid book and a superb work ever ‘published on the Prince 
brother who picked up the Prince Charles. The cost is life. The cost is UK £14.95; of reference. Prices UK and Princess of Wales. Both are 
pieces. Prices UK 15.95; USA UK £14.95; USA $28; Canada —_—- USA 30; Canada $36; £13.95; USA $28; Canada crammed with hundreds of 


£30; Canada $35; Australia © $35; Australia$40; Europe | Australia $40; Europe and $35; Australia $40; Europe, exclusive Tim Graham pictures, 


$40; elsewhere overseas £18 and elsewhere overseas £16 elsewhere overseas £17.00. —_ elsewhere overseas £16. with a distinguished 
commentary by Sir Alastair 


INSIDE THE ROYAL DOLLS' HOUSE [@o:23Vancverts cr: Burnet. A special offer means 
: rT | both books are available at a 

bargain price of UK £14; USA 
$30; Canada $35; Australia $40; 
Europe, elsewhere overseas £16. 


With a foreword by Prince Michael of Kent, a sumptuous illustrated 
record of the Dolls' House presented to Queen Mary as a gesture of 
goodwill from the artists and craftsmen at the time of the 1924 Empire The books are also available 
Exhibition at Wembley. Designed by Sir Edward Lutyens, it was a singly for UK £7.95; USA $19; 
sensation when it was unveiled at the exhibition. Prices are UK £16; |e : Canada $23: Australia $25; Europe 
USA $32; Canada $39; Australia $42; Europe and elsewhere overseas £19. |Waeeeinene and elsewhere overseas £11. 
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While the society world jostled and 
preened itself for the jollities of Royal Ascot, 
speculating on who would be wearing what by 
whom, the opening day saw the Ascot debut of a totally 
unheralded and unexpected scene stealer — the Princess 
Royal’s eight year-old daughter, Zara. True, the rules had 
to be bent a little to allow the Queen’s grand-daughter 
to strut her stuff in the Royal enclosure among all that 
stiff competition. But granny, after all, owns the place 
and it’s her show — so the matter of special permission 
for an eight year-old wasn’t too much of a problem. And 
mum was there (right) with a reminder about best 
behaviour and all that . . . No information was forth- 
./, coming on the designer of Zara’s pretty floral dress; nor 
7%» was the identity of the milliner who fluffed up that little 
straw hat. But, even allowing for all that, it was a debut 
to remember by a young lady who’ll grace 
many a Royal Ascot well into the 21st 
century.> 


FACES IN 
THE CROWD 


Royal Ascot still has few 
rivals for the affection of 
those who prefer their Social 
Event of the Year to be out of 
doors — especially when 
outdoors is sweltering in 

a British heatwave. And for 
Royal and celebrity spotters, 
that glorious week in June is 
paradise. For our Royals, it’s 
a matter of mingling with the 
madding crowd rather than 
getting away from it, as 
these pictures illustrate. 
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 fasbionwatch 


A win double if ever there was one — and 
not just for Royal Ascot! That had to be 
the verdict on the combination of the 
Queen Mother and the Princess of Wales 
as they were swept down the course, 
obviously enjoying each other’s company 
immensely. There’s no getting away from 
the fact that Diana always looks great, 
whatever the occasion. Royal Ascot 
emphasised that this year it’s short 
cropped jackets that have caught her 
imagination, teamed with knee-length 
skirts. This pink and white floral suit was 
designed by that great favourite of the 
young Royal ladies, Catherine Walker. The 
wide-brimmed pink hat that topped the 
outfit was by Philip Somerville. But the hat 
that caused most comment was the white 
“saucer” over a blue and green turban that 
E completely concealed Diana’s hair. The Royal 
ASS hairdresser might have been 
thankful to Philip Somerville — yes, 

q it was him again — for a welcome 
day’s rest and the chance to put 
her feet up and watch it all on 
the television! 
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fashionwatch 


The Duchess of York’s form in the Royal Ascot Fashion 
Stakes has been patchy — to put it mildly! But it has 
to be recorded that her 1989 Royal Ascot performance 
won her many new admirers. Unkind remarks and 
comments were never far away, but opinion of this new, 
improved wardrobe were, on the whole, favourable. Out 
went the flounces and frills to be replaced by a more chic, 
streamlined silhouette. The outfits were carefully tailored 
and cut knee-high to flatter her slender legs. This yellow 
and white-striped suit had the short sleeves that the June 
heatwave demanded, and was an Arabella Pollen creation. 
She’s a relative newcomer to the Royal scene, but this kind 
of work will ensure she’s in demand. The circular white 
crown hat — by Graham Smith of Kangol — was worn on hei 4 
last Canadian visit and Sarah wisely thought it was worth an ot E 
airing with the Pollen outfit. The black hat (below) to accompany her 
canary yellow dress had a brim completely surrounded by blo »spot veiling. 
This design — known as “Colette” —by Frederick Fox was likened to . 
something a beekeeper might wear. Some beekeeper! There waSdess | 
controversy about the Frederick Fox creation which topped and added the 
finishing touch to that smart black-and-white tailored suit. 


r: 
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The older members of the Royal Family 
have always relied on established 
designers. The Queen Mother always 
looks splendid and the House of 
Hartnell came up trumps for her 
again at Ascot. This white flared 
dress with pink leaf detail and 
matching open coat proved — for 
the umpteenth time — that you 
can still compete in the fashion 
stakes even in your 90th year! 
The Queen has always suited 
vibrant colours — green s, blues 
and pink — in a simple, no-fuss 
style. This turquoise print 

dress, with ties at the front, 

was the work of one of her 
favoured designers, Ian 

Thomas, who has held the 

Royal warrant for 17 

years. The 

Kent a 


wae 
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| 

Wuecs Y = 
women art 
have 2. 
always been ¥ : 
elegant since a 
Princess Marina set > 
the Thirties fashion trends. 


In this generation, the Duchess of 
Kent always looks cool, calm and 
collected. Her own touch was wearing 
this Philip Somerville hat back to front 
— drawing attention to the sculptured 
coil of her hair. Princess Margaret co- 
ordinated her Ladies Day outfit by 
picking out the red floral print on her 
dress with red and white flowers on the 
front of her hat’s upturned brim. 
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For our readers only — 

a signed 
first edition © 
of the 
definitive 

, book on 
Diana, Fashion Princess 


Award-winning Royal photographer Jayne Fincher (above) 
has been busy autographing First Editions of her new book 
Debrett’s Illustrated Guide: The Princess of Wales — exclusively for 
Royalty Monthly readers! The book has already been 
acclaimed for its exhaustive cataloguing of the complete 
wardrobe — private and public — of Diana since she first 
stepped into the world’s camera lenses right up to the present 
day. The Fincher’s own “Family Firm” of Jayne and father 
Terry sifted their huge catalogue at Photographers 
International to come up with the definitive record of Diana’s 
Fashion Years. Destined to become one of the outstanding 
Royal books of our time, Jayne and Terry bave captured the 
essence of the Princess’s style so that readers can enjoy this 
remarkable record. And Royalty Monthly readers who order 
their copies through the magazine will have their First 
Edition copies personally autographed by Jayne Fincher. 
Remember, this signed edition is only available through the 
magazine. The book costs £14.95 for UK readers; USA $23.95; 
Canada $29.95; Australia $34; Europe and elsewhere overseas £15.95. 
All prices are inclusive of postage and packing. Send your 
order to Royalty Bookshelf, Box 983, London NW11 8DP. 

H Personal cheques in the 
currencies listed are 

acceptable. Elsewhere, 

payment must be in sterling. 
@ You can pay by Visa, Diners, 
Access/Mastercard or American 

Express credit cards. 

i Credit card customers 

should note that we require 
your Card Number, its Expiry 

Date, and a signed order. All 
remittances payable to Royalty 
Monthly. 


JUAN 
CARLOS 
THE 
970th! 


It is our pleasure | 

that His Majesty 

the King of Spain 
be installed . .’ 


(y indsor Castle was basking in the 

7 June heatwave when, with the words 
quoted above, the Queen made King 
Juan Carlos of Spain the 970th Knight in the 
six centuries-old history of the Order of the 
Garter. There are many stories about the 
Order's origins in the reign of King Edward 
I. HUGO VICKERS records its history. 
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Adorned in his new 
robes, King Juan 
Carlos joins the 

Queen Mother and 
Prince Charles in 

the Garter 
Procession. 


JUAN CARLOS, the King who led Spain 
back to democracy and into the 
European family of nations through the 
Common Market, was appointed to the 
Order of the Garter last year when the 
Queen paid her first State Visit to Spain. 

The Garter Ceremony is the most 
spectacular and, at the same time, the 
most intimate of all the state cere- 
monies. Crowds line the route through 
the Castle down which the slow 


crocodile of a procession makes its way 
from the State Apartments to St. 
George's Chapel. 

Led by the Governor of Windsor 
Castle, currently Admiral Sir David 
Hallifax, there follow the Military Knights 
of Windsor, retired Colonels and 
Brigadiers, who live in the Castle and 
represent the more worldly Knights of 
the Garter at matins each Sunday. They 
wear uniforms designed in the reign of 


William IV. Next come the Officers of 
Arms, heralds dressed like Alice in 
Wonderland playing cards in tabards 
bearing the Royal arms. 

And then the Knights of the Garter 
themselves, in dark blue velvet robes 
with the collar of the Garter, and black 
velvet hats with ostrich plumes swaying 
in a gentle breeze. Today's Knights 
include distinguished politicians such as 
Lord Callaghan, Lord Hailsham, Lord 


Wilson, Lord Carrington and Lord 
Longford, representatives of the services 
— Field Marshal Sir Richard Hull, 
Admiral of the Fleet Lord Lewin, and 
Marshal of the RAF Lord Elworthy. There 
is the conqueror of Everest, Lord Hunt, 
several former Governors of the Bank of 
England, various Lords Lieutenant, a pair 
of Dukes (Grafton and Norfolk), and the 
senior Knight, Viscount De L'Isle, V.C., a 
former Governor General of Australia. 
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» This year the Royal Knights included 
the Prince of Wales, walking with his 
cousin the Duke of Kent, and the King 
of Spain, walking with the Queen 
Mother, who wears the robes of Queen 
Alexandra. The officers of the Order 
follow, and then come the Queen and 
the Duke of Edinburgh, followed by a 
phalanx of Yeomen of the Guard. 

This annual ceremony was only 
revived in 1948 by King George VI, a 
King devoted to ceremonial and the 
orders of chivalry. He chose that year 
as the 600th anniversary of the Order’s 
foundation by King Edward Ill. 

There are many stories about the 
origin of the Garter. The favourite is that 
Joan, Countess of Salisbury's, garter 
slipped to the floor and the King picked 
it up. When the courtiers began to 


laugh at this, the King buckled it on his 


own knee, and said: “Shame on him 


who thinks evil of it” [“Honi soit qui mal_ | 
y pense”]. He continued: “I will make | 
of it ’ere long the most honourable | 


garter that was ever worn” 


The order is limited to the Sovereign, 


the Prince of Wales, and twenty- our 
Knights Companion. There aré also 


certain additional Royal Knights and 
Ladies, and Extra Knights and Ladies 
(foreign European Sovereigns). 


It will be remembered that there was 
some controversy over Emperor @& 


Hirohito's membership of the Order. 
Created K.G. in 1929, he was demoted 
during the war. But his banner was 
restored above his stall in 1971 when he 
paid a State Visit to Britain. His banner 
came down earlier this year when he 
died. 

Another Extra Knight was the late 
Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia, who 
attended the Garter Ceremony in 1972. 

The King of Spain, being an Extra 
Knight, did not have to undergo the long 
ceremony of investiture. He attended 
the great feast with the other Knights 
and their ladies, at which the Queen of 
Spain, the Princess of Wales and the 
Duchess of Kent were also present. 
Then, adorned in his new robes, he 
joined the procession down the hill. 

The King looked a sturdy figure as 
he escorted the Queen Mother who, in 
her 89th year, was quite undeterred by 
the long slow walk down the hill, and 
the steepish steps up to the chapel at 
the end. 

In the Quire of St George's Chapel, 
the Queen declared: “It is our pleasure 
that His Majesty the King of Spain. be 


Queen Sophia of Spain joins 
the Queen Mother (above) for 
the carriage drive back to 
the State Apartments in 
Windsor Castle. (Opposite) 
The Queen adds her own 
warmth to the June heatwave 
during the procession. 


installed”. The King was escorted to his 
seat in the Garter stalls. A short reli- 
gious service followed, and then the 
procession reformed to walk out of the 
chapel, and the members of the Royal 
Family returned to the State Apartments 
by carriage. 

This year, the ceremony was shown 
on BBC television. Not long afterwards 


a new recruit was added to the Order of. 


the Garter. When Queen Beatrix of the 
Netherlands came to London at the end 
of June, the Queen appointed her an 
Extra Lady of the Order. 

There are now three such extra 
ladies — and the Queen Mother, of 
course — the other two being Princess 
Juliana of the Netherlands, and the 
Queen of Denmark. Interestingly, there 
was a previous time when two Queens 
of the Netherlands were both members 


of the Order, Queen Juliana having been 
appointed in the lifetime of her mother, 
Queen Wilhelmina. Hopefully, Queen 
Beatrix will follow recent precedent and 
be installed next year. 

The Queen has also recently given 
the Grand Cross of the Royal Victorian 
Order to the Duchess of Gloucester. As 
such, she will now be able to wear the 
same ribbon as worn by the Princess 
Royal, Princess Margaret, the Duchess 
of Kent and Princess Alexandra. The 
Duchess received the Order having been 
married for sixteen years (the same time 
as the Duchess of Kent waited to receive 
hers). The Duke of Gloucester is also a 
G.C.V.O. So he and his wife will now 
wear matching orders on state occa- 
sions. It was a fitting tribute to a member 
of the family who has carried out her 
Royal duties with quiet dignity. i 
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HAS THE MYSTERY 
BEEN SOLVED? 


In the second of his two articles 
on the reverberations caused by 
the Ryabov revelations, author 
MICHAEL THORNTON 
who held the Power of Attorney 
for the claimant in Britain, 
describes his fascinating quest to 
meet Anna Anderson and discover 
the truth about her identity. He 
also reveals the strange role of the 
late Lord Mountbatten in the 
mystery, and discloses for the first 
time that ‘Uncle Dickie’ informed 
the Queen and Prince Philip — 
fully thirteen years ago — of what 
really happened to the bodies of 
the Tsar and his family. > 


The claim by a former Soviet 
policeman, Gelei Ryabov, to have 
discovered the true burial place 

of the murdered last Tsar of . 
Russia, Nicholas II, and his 
family has resurrected the 
enigma of the most mysterious 
woman of the century — Anna 
Anderson. For the 64 years she 
lived after being pulled from a 
Berlin canal, she claimed to be 
the Grand Duchess Anastasia, 
the Tsar’s youngest daughter, 
and the sole survivor from the 
massacres of the Russian 
Imperial Family in the town of 
Ekaterinburg. 

Some who opposed Anna Anderson’s claim alleged that she was 

actually a missing Polish factory worker, Franziska Schankowska 

(above) who had vanished in 1920. The author searched for 


Franziska in Britain — but in vain. Compare these pictures and 
form your own judgement. That’s Anna Anderson (top) in 1925. 


~ WHO 
WAS SHE? 
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IKE MILLIONS _ of 
other people, | first 
became interested in 
the fate of the 
Romanovs through the 1956 
Hollywood film, Anastasia, 
starring Ingrid Bergman. 


As a 15 year-old schoolboy, | 
was electrified to learn that the real- 
life subject of this saga, the mysteri- 
ous woman known as Anna 
Anderson, was still alive and living 
as a complete recluse in Germany's 
Black Forest. They said she was the 
most inaccessible woman in the 
world, more impossible even than 
Garbo. | became determined to 
meet her. 

Four years later, as a 19 year-old 
undergraduate, | set off for 
Germany, armed with tins of 
Twining's Russian Caravan tea, 
boxes of Russian bread, and bottles 
of Russian champagne. | was 
armed also with letters of introduc- 
tion to the claimant's closest 
friends, Baroness Monica von Miltitz 
and Prince Frederiék Ernest of 
Saxe-Altenburg. 

In order to be impartial in my 
research, | had also written to the 
claimant's principal opponent in 
Britain, Admiral of the Fleet the Ear! 
Mountbatten of Burma. He, to my 
. Surprise, set up a meeting in Basle 
for me with his German solicitor, Dr. 
Gunther von Berenberg-Gossler, the 
Hamburg attorney for Lord 
Mountbatten's German cousins, 
Prince Louis of Hesse and Barbara, 
Duchess of Mecklenberg, who were 
the principal defendants in the 
claimant's long-running court battle 
to prove that she was Anastasia. 

Dr von Berenberg-Gossler had 
never met Anna Anderson. Indeed, 
very few people had. But after 
exhaustive study into the case, he 
was convinced that far from being 
the Tsar's daughter, Anna Anderson 
was in reality a mentally unbalanced 
Polish factory worker, Franziska 
Schanzkowska, who had gone 
missing in February 1920, at the 
same time that the claimant was 
rescued from drowning in- Berlin's 
Landwehr Canal. 

To support his view, he produced 
photographs of the claimant and of 
the Schanzkowski family taken 
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during a confrontation at Hannover 
police headquarters on July 9, 
1938. The claimant had tried to 
resist being photographed, and had 
made an obvious attempt to contort 
her features. 

| did have to admit that there 
was a_ starting resemblance 
between Anna Anderson and 
Franziska's sisters, Gertrude Ellerik 
and Maria Juliana Schanzkowska. It 
was a further indication, though not 
of course conclusive proof, that the 
claimant and Frau Ellerik shared the 
same blood group, O. 

| felt a certain sense of dismay. 
Had | come all this way to confront 
a cunning impostor? Berenberg- 
Gossler smiled knowingly. “Don't 
worry”, he said. “She will win you 
over. Although | have never met her, 
| Know enough about her to assure 
you that she has the greatest 
degree of suggestive power over 
other people that | have ever 
encountered in all my years as a 
lawyer.” 

So, armed with this warning, | 
travelled north to the tiny hilltop 
hamlet of Unterlengenhardt, in the 
Black Forest, where the world's 
most mysterious woman lived in a 
smart new wooden datcha, built 
with royalties from the Bergman 
film. It was masked from the road 


by huge and daunting double iron . 


gates, bearing the ominous warning 
in German: “Beware of Savage 
Dogs”. 

The rustic silence was broken 
only by the baying of Frau 
Anderson's guardians, four very 
savage Russian wolfhounds, _inap- 
propriately named Baby, Polly, Tiny 
and Naughty. Not long before my 
arrival, they had accidentally 
escaped and terrorised the entire 
village. They had also removed sub- 
stantial portions from the leg of one 
Paris Match reporter unwise enough 
to try to climb into the compound! 

There was, Baroness von Miltitz 
and Prince Frederick informed me 
sorrowfully, “less than no hope” of 
getting to see my quarry. She was, 
quite simply, “terrified of strangers”, 
and often kept old friends waiting 
for weeks before she let them in. 

| sent in my Russian gifts. No 
response. | besieged her by 
standing for hours in the road where 
she could see me from the 


windows. Nothing. What could | 
hope for? Had she not even kept 
Judge Backen of the Hamburg 
court waiting for days before she 
consented to “receive” him for ten 
minutes? 

Finally, through the pity of one of 
her unofficial ladies-in-waiting, 
Louisa Mayhoff, | managed to 
speak to her briefly on the tele- 
phone. Her voice was deep, strong 
and rather musical. A day later, she 
summoned me to the presence. 

She received me, standing at a 
window and smiling, with her 
furious dogs safely locked within. 
The first impression was slightly 
comic. She wore unmatching 
clothes that seemed too large for 
her, crowned by an enormous straw 
picture hat, with gloved hands 
holding a handkerchief over her 
mouth, right up to the base of her 
nose. 

The narrow strip of her face that 
was visible to me was dominated 
by remarkable eyes of a vivid corn- 
flower blue. | was struck at once by 
how much more, in the flesh, she 
resembled the Tsar and his family 
than the hideous, wild-eyed black 
and white pictures that so often 
appeared in newspapers. 


f HEN SHE began to 
speak, | understood 
precisely what Berenberg- 
Gossler had meant by her 
“suggestive power”. Her 
personality was strong, 
emphatic. 

Like Judge Backen, | had the 
“impression of a very self-confident 
and energetic lady .. . She speaks 
in a regal manner, with a deliberate 
distance”. 

Only her English caused me to 
doubt — she spoke it with a heavy 
Slavic accent. It was not the English 
| would have expected to be 
spoken by a woman who had used 
it from earliest childhood, and 
whose mother was Queen Victoria's 
granddaughter. But | must have 
passed muster, for she asked me 
back — several times. Gradually, | 
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Anna Anderson in the grounds of 
the wooden villa in the Black Forest 
village of Unterlengenharadt (top 
right) built with the royalties from 
the film ‘Anastasia’ which starred 
Ingrid Bergman. She lived there 
behind these massive iron gates — 
the view that confronted Michael 
Thornton in 1960 — with its 
‘Beware of Savage Dogs’ warning. 
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won her confidence, and even 
the man-eating hounds came 
grudgingly to accept me. Two years 
later, she astonished her friends by 
throwing a party for me in her 
datcha — an unheard-of occurence 
in the life of this most suspicious 
and reclusive of beings. 

Her Hamburg attorneys, Kurt 
Vermehren and Carl-August 
Wollmann, gave me Power of 
Attorney on her behalf to investigate 
the case in Britain. 

There was a lead that the 
missing Polish girl, Franziska 
Schanzkowska, had come to 
England to work as a domestic 
servant in a Bedford Street or 
Bedford Road. The immigration 
records were checked, and 
hundreds of thoroughfares called 
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“Bedford” were scoured. But the 
elusive Franziska was never traced. 


| FWROTE ARTICLES — on 

= the case, one of which 
upset Lord Mountbatten. He 
confessed: “(It) worried me 
as the implication that | and 
my family were trying to rob 
a much-loved first cousin of 
her rights was unpleasant”. 


He poured scorn on the 
involvement in the case of his own 
cousin, Prince Sigismund of 
Prussia, one of many European 
Royals to support the claimant. 


Mountbatten pointed out that 
Sigismund “also went on to Lake 
Como and ‘recognized’ the lady who 
claimed to be the elder sister, Grand 
Duchess Olga. So much for the 
value of his testimony!” 

However, things were not quite as 
simple as that. To this day, Queen 
Margrethe II of Denmark refuses to 
release the documentation on the 
claimant in the Danish Royal 
archives. This is almost certainly 
because it would reveal the deep 
divisions among the European Royal 
Families over Anna Anderson's iden- 
tity. Prince Waldemar of Denmark, 
for example, supported the claimant 
financially against the wishes of his 
own sister, the Dowager Empress of 
Russia. 

In 1968, tiring of the “curiosity } 
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p seekers” who bombarded her Black 
Forest retreat, the claimant left Germany 
and went to live in Charlottesville, 
Virginia, where she married Dr. John 
Manahan, an American history 
professor 18 years her junior. 

It was a strange and rather touching 
marriage of companionship, and Jack 
Manahan was almost as noted for his 
eccentricities as she was for hers. 

On February 17, 1970 — fifty years 
to the day the unknown woman had 
been dragged from the Berlin canal — 
Germany's Supreme Court in Karlsruhe 
held that her claim to be Anastasia must 
be regarded as non liquet — “neither 
established nor refuted”. It was a ruling 
unsatisfactory to both parties. After half 
a century, she remained a women with 
no official identity except that of Dr. 
Manahan's wife. 

In 1976, when the publication of File 
on the Tsar reopened worldwide interest 

.in the saga, Lord Mountbatten came 
back into my life. He was startled by the 
doubt that had been cast on the official 
cellar massacre in Ekaterinburg, a story 
which he and most of European Royalty 
had always accepted as gospel. 

As if to justify what some saw as his 
complacency, he began to send me 
copies of the many letters about the 
Romanovs which arrived in a steady 
stream at Broadlands, his Hampshire 
home. 

One of these came from an 85 year- 
old woman, Mrs Elsie McCartney, of 48 
Queen's Road, Hoylake, Merseyside, 
whose cousin, Leonard Robinson, an 
engineer, had travelled to Ekaterinburg 
twice to help to repair the railway. 


‘F ‘fF ITH HER MEMORY clear 
and unimpaired in spite of her 
advanced age, Mrs McCartney 
related to Lord Mountbatten 
what the local Commissar for 
the Ekaterinburg region, who 
was himself an electrician, con- 
fided to her cousin. 

It was a striking prelude to Gelei 
Ryabov's gruesome discoveries on the 
outskirts of Sverdlovsk, as Ekaterinburg 
has been renamed. For the 


Ekaterinburg Commissar told Leonard 
Robinson that the bodies of the Imperial 
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Lord Mountbatten spent thousands 
on the legal battle to deny Anna 
Anderson’s claim — but even he 
was shaken by the outcome of the 
PIK. test in 1977. 


Family had not been disposed of down 
the mine shaft, but were “buried in a 
lime pit”. 

This information tallies precisely with 
one of the early Communist accounts of 
the crime by Pavel Pykov, chairman of 
the Ural Soviet. In this book, The Last 
Days of Tsardom, Bykov wrote “ . . what 
remained of the bodies after burning 
was taken a considerable distance from 
the pits and buried in a swamp, in an 
area where the volunteers and investi- 
gators made no excavations. There the 
bodies remained and by now have 
rotted away”. 

Not so, for the sulphuric acid poured 
on them was absorbed by the soil. The 
bones remained virtually untouched, 
and.it was there — in that same “pit” of 
which Mrs McCartney wrote to Lord 
Mountbatten in 1976 — that Gelei 
Ryabov discovered them. 

After receiving Mrs McCartney's 
letter, Mountbatten telephoned me to 
say that he intended making “discreet 
enquiries” with the Soviet Government 
to ascertain whether the “lime pit” 
theory was the truth about what hap- 
pened to the bodies of the Romanovs. 
Six weeks later, he told me that the 
story had been confirmed “at the 
highest level”, and that he had told both 
the Queen and Prince Philip of his find- 
ings. “Did you ask the Russians 
whether any member of the family 
escaped?” | queried, thinking of the 


claimant. “No, of course not”, he 
snapped. “I've told you over and over 
again, no one could possibly have got 
out alive.” 


7UT ONLY THREE 
months later, he became less 
sure. In February 1977, one of 
West Germany's leading foren- 
sic scientists, Dr. Moritz 
Furtmayr, applied the PI.K. test 
to photographs of the claimant 
and of the Tsar's youngest 
daughter. 


The test is a comparison of the car- 
dinal points of the skull which, once 
formed, retain the same relation with 
each other till death. 

Furtmayr discovered that in an 
earlier comparison, a negative had been 
wrongly reversed, and as a result the 
claimant's /eft ear had thus been 
wrongly compared with the real 
Anastasia's right ear. In reality, when the 
same ear was compared, it was found 
“identical in 17 anatomical points and 
tissue formations, five more than the 
dozen points normally accepted by 
West German courts to establish a 
person's identity”. 

Mountbatten was 75 when this 
news broke. He had been Anna’s most 
vigorous opponent for many years, 
pouring thousands of pounds into the 
legal battle against her claim to be 
Anastasia. | can still see him sitting 
opposite me on the day | showed him 
the Furtmayr report. As he read it, his 
face was a picture of doubt and confu- 
sion. “But this isn't possible,” he said. 
“No impostor could be as lucky as 
that”. Behind the words, | could see his 
thought: “Is it possible that | could have 
been mistaken all these years?”. 

Ifhe had been mistaken, he was not 
about to admit it. Not even when 
another cousin, Mrs Myra Butter, 
daughter of Lady Zia Wernher, confront- 
ed “Uncle Dickie”and told him she con- 
sidered it “disgraceful and appalling” 
and that he had spent so much time 
and money trying to defeat in the law 
courts a woman he had never once set 
eyes on. 

In the summer of 1979, Mountbatten 
and | again discussed the Anastasia 
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Anna Ande 


son with her husband, American history professor 


Martha Jefferson Hospit 
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| charlottesville 


Dr 


John Manaban (standing, right) in their home in Charlottesville, 
Virginia. (Top right) Their marriage certificate from 1968. Tsar 
Nicholas and his wife Alexandra are named as her parents and ber 
maiden name as ‘Romanov’. 


case on the telephone. | begged him to 
use his influence and position to 
persuade the Soviet Government to 
state once and for all whether any 
member of the Russian Imperial Family 
had escaped from Ekaterinburg. 

He said, "Yes, | think you're right. 
That would put an end to the matter". 
Three weeks later, he himself was 
murdered by the |.R.A. — his life ending 
as violently and bloodily as those of his 
Romanov cousins. 

So the question about whether one 
of them escaped was left unanswered. 


In her old age, the claimant became 
capricious and changed many of of the 
stories familiar to her supporters over 
the years. “There was no massacre 


there,” she said of Ekaterinburg once, in 
1974. “But | cannot tell the rest...” 


To her very last breath, she was a 
source of drama and mystery. After 
suffering a stroke, she was taken to the 
Martha Jefferson Hospital in 
Charlottesville. 


Soon after 11 o'clock on the 
morning of February 12, 1984, her 
husband, Dr Manahan, left her room 
briefly. When he returned, he found the 
oxygen tube, which was keeping his 
wife alive, wrenched out of its socket. 


She died at 11.40 a.m. of a “cere- 
brovascular accident”. There are those 
those believe the disconnected tube 
was no accident. 


ER DEATH WAS 


registered as Anastasia 


Nicolaevna Manahan, born at 


Peterhof, Russia, on June 18, 
1901, daughter of Tsar Nikolai 
and Alix of Hesse-Darmstadt. 
Under the heading of “Usual or 
last occupation”, appeared the 
word “Royalty”. 

At her own request, she was 
cremated that same afternoon. Four 
months later, on June 18, 1984 — which 
would have been the Grand Duchess 
Anastasia's 83rd birthday — her ashes 
were buried in the family vault of the 
Tsar's cousin, the Duke of Leuchtenberg, 
at his former estate, Castle Seeon in 
Bavaria, where she had stayed as his 
guest in 1927. 

On the memorial stone appear the 
names by which this extraordinary 
woman was known during her strange 
and troubled life — Frau Tschaikovsky 
(as the wife of the Bolshevik guard who 
allegedly rescued her from Ekaterinburg); 
Anna Anderson (an alias she adopted in 
New York to escape the press); Mrs 
John Manahan (her one legal identity); 
and, of course, “Anastasia”, with those 
evocative inverted commas which deny 
historical acceptance. Only one name 
was missing; the name which Lord 
Mountbatten always believed was the 
correct one — Franziska Schanzkowska. 

If, among Gelei Ryabov's grisly relics, 
there is the plaster cast of a skull that 
matches the records of the Tsar’s 
youngest daughter kept by Dr Serge 
Kostritsky, the Imperial Court dentist, 
then we shall finally have the answer to 
the riddle that has absorbed the world 
for 7lyears. MH * 
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Catching up — slowly — is 
Prince Charles in the Fathers 
Race at the annual sports 
day of Prince William’s 

London school, 

Wetherby. The 
Prince could 

» always claim that 
| it was having to tie 
~/ aplastic bag ona 
*Y — foot that cramped 
his style and was the 
\ reason for finishing 
well down the field. 
The Princess of Wales, 
on the other hand, was 
fighting neck and neck 
to retain the 80-yard 
sprint title she won in 
last year’s sports day. 
But, alas, it was not to be 
as Diana — despite the 
professional finish, 
triumphant gestures and all — 
was pipped on the line and had 
to settle for second place. 
Prince William, however, 
saved the Wales family’s 
honour — and blushes — by 
finishing first in the novelty 
Gold Rush relay race and 
winning a rosette. Prince 
Harry was there, too, and 
made a promising debut in the 
Under-Fives visitors race. > 


ROYALS 
ON THE 
RUN! 
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A BIG HUG FOR 
THE WINNER! 


It was William’s big day at the 
Richmond Sports Ground where the 
Wetherby School Sports Day was 
held — and there was a 
congratulatory hug (right) from 
mum for William the Conqueror of 
all opposition in the Gold Rush 
relay. But Diana also had time for 
young brother Harry and a friend 
(top) and a spot of matadoring with 
the children managing a quite 
impressive bull impersonation! 
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‘BASHER’ WILLIAM RULES — OK? 
Oozing grace and style, Prince William heads for the finishing line and a 
winner’s rosette (below) in the Gold Rush relay. But, being William, sports day 
wouldn’t be sports day without a good ruck. Known to schoolmates as 
“Basher”, William shows how he earned the nickname (above). 
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MAN’S DUKE 


ULY SAW THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER celebrate 

their seventeenth wedding anniversary and they must have pondered 

on events since that day, July 8th, 1972, when they were wed in the 

village church at Barnwell. One thing is certain — they could have had 

no idea that, today, they would be leading the life they do. The young 

Prince Richard of Gloucester had met Birgitte van Deurs when they were 

both at Cambridge. Then, he was leading an almost bohemian life while 

studying to be an architect — very much a man of the open-neck shirt 

type. Nor was his girlfriend cast in the Royal mould. She was studying at a 
language college and subsequently worked as a secretary at the Royal } 
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» Danish Embassy in London. The plan was 


that they would live on the Isle of Dogs — 
long, long before it became fashionable as 
part of the commercial development of 
London’s docklands — and the Prince 
would continue as a partner in a firm of 
architects. 

Prince Richard was very much an 
unknown member of the Royal Family in 
those days. He had, however, attracted 
attention with two books of photographs, 
mainly of London buildings and statues. 

In the summer of 1972, the old Duke of 
Gloucester was still alive but had been the 
victim of a serious stroke that had paralysed 
him, leaving him unable to speak. 

He lived quietly at Barnwell, in 
Northamptonshire, while his wife continued 
as extensive a round of Royal engagements 
as possible — not only on her own account, 
but also on the Duke’s. 

The Duke had not been able to attend 
the wedding, but a private photograph was 
taken of all five of the Gloucesters together 
— the Duke and Duchess, the bride and 
groom and Prince Richard’s elder brother, 
Prince William. 


y a 


J J FTER THE HAPPINESS OF 

“the wedding, the family was 
struck by the tragic death of the 
dashing Prince William, the heir to 
the title. He was killed in an accident 
near Wolverhampton while taking 
part in the Goodyear Air Race. 


His father saw the accident reported on 


television, and was sadly aware of the death 


of his son, a tear rolling down his cheek. 

Prince William’s death also put an end to 
any dreams Richard may have had of a 
bohemian life with his young bride. He was 
soon back at Kensington Palace and taking 
over the farming of the 2,500 acre family 
estate at Barnwell. 

In 1974, his father died and Prince 
Richard succeeded him as Duke of 
Gloucester. This must have been a sever 
wrench for him, but he has never shown any 
signs of not enjoying the new responsibili- 
ties when they were thrust upon him. 

The new Duke and Duchess have three 
children — Alexander, Earl of Ulster, born in 
October 1974; Lady Davina Windsor, born in 
1977; and Lady Rose Windsor, born in 
1980. They live at Barnwell Manor and 
Kensington Palace, which are both still the 
homes of Princess Alice, Duchess of 
Gloucester, now in her 88th year. 

Both the Duke and Duchess have taken 
on numerous patronages and presidencies 
and they fulfil a large number of Royal 
engagements with quiet, unobtrusive Royal 
dignity. 

The Duke has been a Knight Grand 


Cross of the Royal Victorian Order since 
1974 and, during Ascot Week, the Queen 
bestowed the same order on the Duchess. 

In many ways, the Duke has not 
changed much over the years — but the 
Duchess has become increasingly 
glamorous, as Tim Graham’s photographs, 
taken at her home in Kensington Palace, 
show. The young bride with the student air 
about her has developed, at 43, into a 
sophisticated and beautiful woman. 

It is fair to say the Royal Family have a 
knack of transforming brides in this way — 
the Duchess of Kent and the Princess of 
Wales are other such examples. ll 


Hugo Vickers 
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The Servant Problem! 1 
PRINCE CHARLES 


FOR A 
SEASONS } 


NCE AGAIN, rumours sweep ‘brougb THAT SIR JOHN RIDDELL HAS 


decided in his notice as Private 
the land that the Princess of Wales has Sectatary to the Prince of Wales 


mat” banished yet another of husband Prince tas, we are assured, nothing to do 
Charles’ s staff with the news that bis Private with Prince Charles’ recent accusa- 


tions of illiteracy among his staff. 
Secretary, Sir John Riddell, has handed in his er Jein wns u eerie Maes 


notice. But earning the enmity of the Boss’s letter abut, after four years, he has had 
Wife, if indeed he did, was probably the least enough and joins the long list of staff 
of Sir John’s problems. ALAN HAMILTON le i ‘eieteiinh the 
reports that as Charles spreads wings and Sir John was “head-hunted” from 


° ° . Credit Suisse Boston, a leading City of 
flexes public muscles, the job is now one that Landan marehant Rents. in TO8E. No 


requires the patience of Job, the stamina of an _ one, he said at the time, was more sur- 
ox and a breadth of vision to match the Boss’s. _ Pi8ed than he was to be approached 
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to fill such a rarefied post as neither he, 
nor any member of his family, had ever 
had close connection with royalty. 

But he had the right connections in 
other ways. A baronet from a minor 
aristocratic family in Northumberland, 
educated at Eton and Oxford and 
married to the daughter of a former 
Governor of the Bank of England. 

But, more importantly, he was a 
man of the world rather than a member 
of the close-knit upper class circle. He 
was a high-flying professional banker 
and, in addition, had been deputy 
chairman of the Independent 
Broadcasting Authority, watchdog of 
Britain’s commercial TV channels. 


The combination of background — 
which was a reasonable guarantee of 
absolute discretion in such a sensitive 
job — and financial experience 
appealed to Charles, who has always 
imagined that a realistic businesslike 
approach to the running of his office 
and its 20-strong staff is just what is 
needed. 

At the time, the need to fill the top 
post in Charles’s office was becoming 
urgent, following the sudden departure 
of his previous Private Secretary, 
Edward Adeane, who left without even 
working out his period of notice. David 
Roycroft, an assistant secretary, has 
struggled to fill the gap for some 


Prince Charles and 
Private Secretary Sir 
James Riddell at a plan- 
ning meeting in 
Kensington Palace , 
while Diana confers with 
her Lady-in-Waiting, 
Anne Beckwith-Smith. 
But was the Princess 
planning the Private 
Secretary’s exit? 


months before finally leaving — with 
some relief — to become an executive 
in INdependent Television News. 

Sir John was at first reluctant to 
leave his lucrative City job. But he was 
finally lured by a salary rumoured to be 
£60,000 — paid for by the Duchy of 
Cornwall and £5,000 a year more than 
the salary of Sir William Heseltine, 
Private Secretary to the Queen. 

And there can be little doubt that he 
was lured, too, by sheer curiosity at 
such a unique challenge. 

Although there was never much like- 
lihood that he would take the job for 
life, Sir John in leaving after a relatively 
short period in office. 
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» As his predecessors had found, the 
challenge had worn pretty thin. 

Next year — having, at least, 
agreed to stay.on until a successor is 
found — Sir John will return to the City 
as deputy chairman of his old bank, 
with a six-figure salary and the 
company of colleagues with whom he 
feels more at home. 

Soon, the search will begin to find 
his replacement. It will undoubtedly be 
long and difficult if the right person is 
to be unearthed and convinced to take 
on the job. 

But who is the right person? 
Edward Adeane seemed tailor-made 
for the job when, in 1979, he was 
appointed to succeed Squadron 
Leader (nor Sir) David Checketts as the 
Prince’s Private Secretary. Checketts, 
who had been with Charles since the 
latter's schooldays, had done a sterling 
job keeping the teenage Prince out of 
trouble and gradually introducing him 
to public life. 

But as Charles grew to manhood, 
the two — who had once been close 
friends — gradually drifted apart. The 
heir-to-the-throne grew less and less 
tolerant of his every action being 
managed and directed and Checketts 
grew ever less enamoured of Charles 
ignoring his advice. 

After a blazing row with his employ- 
er, Checketts moved on. With a more 
pliable and docile Prince, he could 
have had the job for life. 

Edward Adeane moved into the job 
just as Charles’s public life was begin- 
ning to burgeon at the end of his Royal 
Navy career. The new Private Secretary 
also looked, at first, as if he would 
have the job for life. 

He was an old-style courtier par 
excellence with a background to 
match. His great-grandfather, Lord 
Stamfordham, had been the last 
Private Secretary to Queen Victoria 
and his father, Michael (now Lord) 
Adeane had been Queen Elizabeth ii’s 
Private Secretary until 1972. 

Edward himself, educated at Eton 
and Cambridge, was an eminent libel 
lawyer but eleven years older than 
Charles — and light-years apart in atti- 
tudes. He was aghast when Charles 
took it upon himself to visit London’s 
ethnic ghettoes and to intervene 
directly with young blacks who were 
accusing the police of harassment. 

Adeane was an inveterate bachelor, 
impeccably dapper in dress, elitist in 
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outlook, and punctilious in manner. But 


as Charles seemed determined to 
escape from his own elitist background 
and do all manner of things that our 
Royals were not supposed to do, 
empathy with the underprivileged was 
not one of his Private Secretary’s 
stronger traits. 

When Charles married and became 
a family man, the enormous gap of 
personalities widened even further. 
Adeane is supposed to have said that 
if he saw just one more of Prince 
William’s wooly bootees littering the 
place, he would scream. 

Another blazing row, and Adeane 
was gone. Considering the vast differ- 
ences in outlook, hindsight suggests 
that it is surprising[rising that he lasted 
as long as he did. 

Sir John Riddell’s four year reign 
has coincided with his master moving 
into top gear on controversial issues, 
notably architecture, the environment 
and employment prospects for Britain’s 
disadvantaged youth. 

Despite his well-heeled financier’s 
background, Sir John is a much more 
sympathetic character than Adeane 
and more worldly-wise — but he has 
clearly come to feel that ., in many 
ways, he is irrelevant. 

Charles no longer looks to his own 
immediate staff for advice and guid- 
ance. His true mentors now lie far 
outside the Royal circle, be they left- 
wing architects who believe in building 
houses people want to live in or big- 
wheel industrialists with the power to 
create jobs and clean up the environ- 
ment their factories have despoiled. 

Stripped of its dubious glamour, the 
post of Private Secretary to the Prince 
of Wales has become one in which the 
drudgery of office work outweighs the 
opportunity to influence the next KlIng. 

The same high turnover does not 
trouble the Queen. Her present Private 
Secretary, Sir William Heseltine, is a 
civilised and urbane Australian who 
has served her continuously in various 
capacities since 1965. Now, at the age 
of 59, he shows no signs of abandon- 
ing her until; retirement despatches 
him back to his native Perth in Western 
Australia. 

Sir William’s position, in some ways, 
is easier. His role is well-defined and 
largely unchanging and his influence 
on the reigning monarch is enormous. 
Sir William probably carries more state 
secrets in his breast than even the 


Prime Minister. 

It is not just the nature of the job that 
makes being Private Secretary to 
Charles difficult — it is the nature of the 
man himself. 

For all his outward concern for the 
underprivileged, his open and solicitous 
manner with strangers, he can be par- 
ticularly stubborn, refusing to listen to 
any advice — particularly if it suggests 
he should steer clear of controversy. 

He can also be irritatingly nit-picking 
and pernickety, as witness his pained 
handwritten note to a domestic butler 
complaining that his toothbrush glass 
had been moved from one bathroom 
windowsill to another. 

Charles is also a slave-driver when it 
comes to matters of work — and he 
drives no one harder than himself. He 
always rises early, but he can be still at 
his desk at one or two in the morning, 
writing a speech. Many a night his staff 
have found him slumped over his desk, 
and he expects the same degree of 
dedication from his senior staff. 

Hiring Sir John Riddell was a bold 
break from the tradition that only a 
select cadre of courtiers and senior mil- 
itary officers were fit to serve the Royal 
Family. And there is no reason to 
believe that Sir John has been anything 
other than wholly dedicated and com- 
petent in the post. 

Nor has there been any suggestion 
of blazing rows. Apart from Sir John’s 
frustration at the job not being all it 
seemed, there appears to be nothing 
more sinister in his departure than the 
fact that he and his master — at the 
end of the day — probably did not like 
each other very much. 

If the ideal candidate for the job 
exists somewhere out there in the wide 
world, he has yet to come forward. 
Charles, for all his contacts with his 
subjects at every level and for all his 
worthy concerns, has still been brought 
up in a strangely hermetic atmosphere 
and may not be the best judge of char- 
acter when it comes to choosing staff. 

Whoever he hires next will have to 
have the patience of Job, the stamina 
of an ox, the breadth of vision to share 
Charles’s enthusiasms — and the will- 
ingness to accept that his boss is very 
much his own man. 

Oh, and the ability to write and 
speak good English would be very 
much preferred. Double check the 
spelling and punctuation on your letter 
applying for the job... 
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The Servant Problem/2 
PRINCESS MICHAEL 


One of the occupational 
hazards that face all 
members of the Royal Family 
is that former employees will 
— and do — talk after a 
parting of the ways, amicable 
or otherwise. The latest 
victim of this syndrome has 
been Princess Michael of 
Kent, whose former Private 
Secretary let slip some 
unflattering comments about 
her behaviour and 
demeanour. But, writes 
HUGO VICKERS those who 
smacked their lips in 
anticipation of another set of 
Royal revelations, will have 
gone away dissatisfied — 
and disappointed. 


°° ECENT REVELATIONS 
~ \ about Princess Michael 
» \ % Of Kent have again 

pushed her into the unwelcome 
limelight of press attention. 
This time, it is distinctly not 
her fault. 


Her former private secretary, John 
Barratt, has chosen to reveal that she is 
autocratic, insists that the nanny 
curtsey to her, and leads a lifestyle 
somewhat beyond her means. He tells 
us that Princess Margaret has’ never 
spoken to her, and that the Prince of 
Wales did not want her as a neighbour 
in Gloucestershire. 

John Barratt was formerly Lord 
Mountbatten's secretary, and when the 
Earl was murdered, he was quoted in 
the Daily Express as saying: “May the 
|.R.A. rot in hell — the bastards...” A 
sentiment understandable in the cir- 
cumstances but, perhaps, unwise to 
have voiced. 
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DOWNSTAIRS 
GOSSIP 
TO UNSEAT 
THE 
VALKYRIE? 


Mountbatten had been a great sup- 
porrter of the Michaels of Kent, and 
they duly inherited John Barratt as their 
secretary for a while. Whether he 
intended his words to harm Princess 
Michael, or whether he was quoted 
selectively, | cannot say — but he does 
not tell us anything particularly unusual. 

There have been several examples 
of occasions on which the Princess has 
courted hostile attention, whether 
wittingly or unwittingly. 

On Remembrance Sunday, it is 
normal for the Royal ladies to emerge 
from the same window in the old Home 
Office building, and stand in the 
background with the Queen Mother to 
the fore. It was therefore curious that in 
1978 Princess Michael should suddenly 
appear at a window by herself, a lone 
figure to the left of the main group. 

She was not there for long because 
a courtier soon fetched her in and she 
took a less prominent place with the 
others. It was evidence, however, that 
she had stepped out of line, that she 


was following her own instincts and 
getting it wrong — just the sort of _ inci- 
dent that encourages the English estab- 
lishment to condemn the foreigner. 

There was evidence, too, that this 
new Princess liked publicity. In St Paul's 
Cathedral on the day of Prince Charles's 
wedding, the Princess could be seen on 
television, greeting each of the Canons 
with a few words. It was clearly thought 
that she was too much on camera, for a 
courtier suddenly stepped forward and 
moved her forward in a somewhat 
undignified gesture. 

Princess Michael is a member of the 
Royal Family and a British Royal 
Highness, and yet she is distanced from 
the family into which she married. 

The Royal Family were far from 
welcoming to Prince Michael's choice of 
a divorced bride. Some comments she 
made at the time were not helpful. 
Asked how she met Prince Michael she 
said that it was at Barnwell (home of the 
Gloucesters), and that the Prince had 
not as much as looked at her. Why > 
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‘On public engagements, she is the most 
co-operative of all the Royals — she 
has a ready smile, is never capricious or 
difficult.’ Princess Michael with 
children of the Horse Rangers 

Association. 


) should he have done so? She was, at 
the time, another man's wife. She was 
asked whether it was not curious that a 
prince was marrying a commoner, and 
said that, after all, the Queen Mother 
was a commoner. 

Prince Michael's austere aunt, 
Princess Olga, suggested she write to 
apologise to the Queen and the Queen 
Mother — hardly a good introduction. 
Evidently, when the Queen Mother met 
her, she said: “Il have just met a 
Valkyrie”. Once, at Windsor, one of the 
young Princes put Wagner’s “Ride of the 
Valkyries” on the record player, and she 
responded gamely by announcing: “Oh 
they're playing my tune”. 

. The announcement in 1985 that her 
father had been associated with the 
Nazis during the war was soon followed 
by rumours that she was having an 
affair; she discovered that one of her 
friends had written a scurrilous poem 
about her; she wrote a book, a perfectly 
readable and competent one, but was 
rightly accused of plagiarism. 

An example of tactlessness was her 
handling of the late Roy Plomley when 


she was invited on BBC Radio’s presti- 
gious programme, Desert Island Discs. 
As a luxury that the programme's “cast- 
aways” are allowed, she asked to be 
allowed to take her cat. As devotees of 
the programme know, the luxury must 
be inanimate. When Roy Plomley 
explained this politely, she entered into 
fierce and wearying argument with him. 
Yet Princess Michael is a many-sided 
character, a woman of contrasts. On 
public engagements, she is the most 
co-operative of all the Royals. Steer her 
to left or right, and she will oblige with a 
kind word to all she meets. She has a 
ready smile, is never capricious or diffi- 
cult — in short, she gives good value. 
She is impressive, too. There is 
nothing mousy about Princess Michael, 
so she appears both regal and friendly 
simultaneously, a good combination. 
On one of her earliest public engage- 
ments she switched on London’s 
Regent Street lights, dazzling the 
crowds below with some well-chosen 
words about Dr. Johnston, delivered in a 
slight foreign accent as though English 
was still quite hard for her to master. 


It is no exaggeration to say that all 
those who saw her were won round to 
her, and the event was therefore a great 
SUCCESS. 

Princess Michael is also very easy to 
talk to in private. She makes an effort 
and is more likely to remember relative 
strangers than other members of the 
Royal Family. She has learned the art of 
making people feel that they are the only 
person in the world that she wants to 
talk to at that moment. 

| regret that Princess Michael is again 
under fire. If she courted publicity in the 
past, then she has learnt to be more 
restrained. She has continued to do her 
heavy round of engagements without 
attracting undue attention. She has 
made a successful new start under very 
trying conditions. 

In some ways, she is wasted as a 
minor Royal. | sometimes feel it is a pity 
that the days have now gone when 
Prince Michael might have been elected 
King of one of the Balkan countries, with 
Princess Michael “crowned in a far 
country” at his side. She would 
succeed in putting it on the map. Hi 
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i By: ae ne ce 
The Princess Royal — enjoying herself at a Summer Day event at 
Knebworth House — is off to Puerto Rico for a meeting of the 
International Olympic Committee. 


Tuesday 1st August. 
11.a.m. The Queen will 
hold an Investiture at 
Buckingham Palace. 


The Prince of Wales will 
visit Kites Nest Organic 
Farm, Broadway, 
Worcestershire. 


The Prince of Wales will 
visit the Agricultural Food 
and Research Council 
Institute of Horticultural 
Research, Wellesbourne, 
Warwick. 


a.m. The Princess of 
Wales will visit 
Cambridgeshire to open the 
Cambridge Children's 
Hospice for East Anglia, 
Milton and visit the Colville 
(Cherry Hinton) Community 
Centre at Colville Road, 
Cherry Hinton, Cambridge. 


Lunch/p.m. The 
Princess Royal will visit The 
Racecourse, Redcar, 
Cleveland, to open a new 
Stable Block and 
Entertainments Building. 

Wednesday 2nd 
August. a.m. The Duke of 
York, Patron, accompanied 


by The Duchess of York, will 
visit the Northern Police 
Convalescent Home, 
Harrogate. 

Their Royal Highnesses 
will then attend a lunch 
given by the North Yorkshire 
County Council, the the 
Council Offices at 
Northallerton, on the occa- 
sion of their Centenary. 

p.m. The Duke and 
Duchess of York will visit 
Friarage Hospital and E 
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Woods Limited in 
Northallerton. 

Thursday 3rd August. 
a.m. The Prince of Wales, 
President, the Royal 
Agricultural College, will 


»m visit the College at 


Cirencester, 
Gloucestershire. 


8.p.m. The Duke and 


Duchess of York will attend 
| the Charity Premiere of “The 
' Return of the Musketeers” at 


the Odeon West End, 
Leicester Square, in support 
of the Rotary Club of 
London Charity Charity 
Fund. - 

9.30 p.m. The Prince 
Edward will attend the 
Champagne Mumm 
Admiral's Youth Awards lun- 
cheon at the Savoy Hotel, 


= London 


Saturday 5th August. 
The Prince of Wales, 
President of the 
International Council of 
United World Colleges, and 
The Princess of Wales will 
give a luncheon at Highgrove 
as part of a fundraising 
weekend on behalf of United 
World Colleges. 

Sunday 6th August. 
p.m. The Prince of Wales, 
President of the 
International Council of 
United World Colleges, 
accompanied by The 
Princess of Wales will attend 


THE YORKS 


FULL COLOUR COVERAGE OF 
ANDREW AND SARAH'S RETURN visit 


a Ball at Blenheim Palace, 
Oxfordshire, as part of a 
fundraising weekend on 
behalf of United World 
Colleges. 


The Princess Royal, 
President, Federation 
Equestre Internationale, will 
attend the European Senior 
Dressage Championship, 
Mondorf-les-Bains, 
Luxembourg. 


Monday 7th August. 
The Queen and The Duke of 
Edinburgh will visit the 
Whitewell Estate of the 
Duchy of Lancaster in the 
Hodder Valley, Lancashire. 


Tuesday 8th August. 
The Queen and the Duke of 
Edinburgh will visit the Isle 
of Man. 


Monday 14th August. 
The Princess Royal will open 
the IXth International 
Congress of the World 
Veterinary Poultry 
Association, Brighton Centre, 
East Sussex. 


The Princess Royal will 
open William Collier House, 
a hostel for homeless men 
and women, run by the 
Brighton Y.M.C.A. 

Thursday 29th August 
— Friday 1st September. 
The Princess Royal will 
attend the 95th Session of 
the International Olympic 
Committee at San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. 
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Gardener 
to the 
Queen Empress 


—— 


Born in Anglesey in 1843, Owen Thomas 
(left) started work on a local estate as 

ia young lad in its gardens, earning a few 

/ pence a day. By the end of the century, 

he had risen to be Queen Victoria’s Head 
Gardener at Windsor, in charge of great 

y gardens such as this, the East Terrace at the 
Castle. His grandson MICHAEL LAURENS 
tells the story of how Owen — one of the seven children of a Welsh 
farm labourer — worked his way up from these humble beginnings 
to the very top of his profession in Victorian Britain. } 
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NE OF THE MOST ENJOYABLE 
events of the year for the 
Queen and her family is the 
i ee viewing at the Royal 

orticultural Society’s 
Chelsea Flower Show. Their enjoy- 
ment of its colour and beauty is the 
living embodiment of a Royal tradi- 
tion of concern and care for horticul- 
ture in general — especially great 
gardens. 


As the inhabitants of some of the coun- 
try’s most magnificent houses, the Royal 
Family has grown up for generations sur- 
rounded by this special kind of beauty and it 
is particularly pleasant for me to recall that 
among the many who strove to maintain 
this tradition of beautiful gardens was my 
grandfather, Owen Thomas. 


Queen Victoria had been on the throne 
for six years when he was born in the village 
of Hermon, on the isle of Anglesey, one of 
the seven children of a Welsh farm labourer 
and his wife. The year was 1843 and Sir 
Robert Peel had been Prime Minister for 
two years. Two years later, the Great Potato 
Famine was to devastate Ireland; and in 
1847 the Earl of Shaftesbury introduced his 
Ten Hour Bill which limited the hours to be 
worked by women and children. 

Owen was ten when, after some ele- 
mentary education at the local school, the 
need to add to the family income saw him 
start work on the Bodorgan estate that bor- 
dered the village. He started as an errand 
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boy at three shillings a week — the average 
wage of a labourer, such as Owen’s father, 
was then about ten shillings a week. 

No one could have foreseen or predict- 
ed when the young lad turned up for work 
at the Bodorgan estate of rich bachelor 
Owen Fuller Meyrick, Esq., that morning, it 
was to be the first step in a working life that 
was to culminate in becoming Head 
Gardener to the Queen Empress, Victoria, 
herself. 

Under the watchful eye of the estate’s 
Head Gardener, Mr Ewing, the young 
Thomas started his labours in the home 
nursery, woods, drives and latterly the 
kitchen gardens. 

The Bodorgan Gardens had achieved 
some fame for its orchids; and there was a 
rare collection of coniferous and fruit trees, 
both outdoors and under glass. So keen 
was Mr Ewing to propogate plants and 
tress under glass that the young gardeners 
would be roused from their beds in the 
“bothy” — where they were housed and 
slept — in the middle of the night to restoke 
the boilers! 

At fourteen, the young Owen Thomas 
was given his first charge — a light-pro- 
pogating frame standing on a dungheap! 
On it, he cared for his first cutting of an old 
begonia. These early experiences had fired 
the ambitions of the young lad and he 
pestered Head Gardener Ewing to recom- 
mend him for a place with some of the 
nurserymen with whom he dealt. 


So persistent was he that Mr Ewing, irri- . 


tated, dismissed the presumptuous young 
man. After eight years at Bodorgan, Owen 
Thomas then made the long train journey 
over the border with England to Chester 
where he joined the Chester Nurseries of F 
& A Dickson and Sons. 

Two years later, he was on his way to 
the “Royal Exotic Nursery” of Messrs 
James Veitch & Sons of Kings Road, 
Chelsea. He was then sent to Drayton 
Manor, near Tamworth, the home of Sir 
Robert Peel, the third baronet and son of 
the man who was Prime Minister when the 
young Thomas was born. 


N JUST OVER A YEAR, HE had 

become general foreman at 
Drayton Manor. But the young gar- 
deners’ lot was a hard one in those 
days and doctors advised my 
grandfather to give up this strenu- 
ous work when his strength tem- 
porarily failed. 

Sir Robert tried to find Thomas a job 
with the Inland Revenue in Tamworth, but 
he was too old! But he recovered to eventu- 
ally become the Peels’ Head Gardener, in 
full charge of the fifty men who laboured on 
Drayton Manor’s extensive and fine gar- 
dens. 

He was a mere 24 years of age and held 
this position for thirteen years! It was there 
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eine Impney ( above is now a luxury hotel, 
but in its heyday Owen Thomas was in 
charge of its hundreds of acres of park- 


land with 3,000 varieties of trees. 


(Opposite) The Chatsworth workforce 


. outside the Victoria Regia House, 
designed by Sir Joseph Paxton who 
designed the Crystal Palace for the 
Great Exhibition in 1851. From the 


bumble Welsh farm labourer’s cottage 


in Anglesey (far right) Owen Thomas 
went on to be Queen Victoria’s Head 


Gardener and win for her, in 1899, the 
Horticultural Society’s Gold Medal for 


Apples and Pears which were his speciality. 
In 1897, when Victoria celebrated her Diamond 
Jubilee, Owen was one of sixty recipients of the Victorian Medal of Honour. 


But for all this work and responsibility, 
what contact did Owen Thomas have with 
his Royal employer? 

When he was offered the appointment, 
he had an audience with Queen Victoria at 
Osborne on the Isle of Wight. Subsequently, 
the Queen noted in her diaries on Christmas 
Day, 1899, “drove with Beatrice and Helen 
(her daughters), getting out at the 
Mausoleum to place some sprigs of holly 
round the sacrophagus and stopped at 
Shaw Farm and Gardens to give my 
Christmas presents to Mr Tait and Mr 
Thomas...” 


In the ten years he served the Queen at 
Windsor, he.received encouragement and 
kindly, thoughtful appreciation of his work. In 
that decade, there is no record of a cross 
word being spoken! - 


When Victoria died in 1901 and was suc- 
ceeded by Edward VII, various changes were 
made within the Royal Household — bring- 
ing Windsor and Sandringham under a single 
Head Gardener was one — and Owen 
Thomas was retired at the age of 59. 


he married and where his three sons — 
Arthur, Maurice and Harry — were born. 

The next step on the career ladder was 
as Head Gardener and Manager of the 
Impney Estate near Droitwich, which includ- 
ed the unique Chateau Impney. It had been 
built by the local Member of Parliament, 
John Corbett, for his French wife. Three 
thousand men had toiled changing the land- 
scape and creating waterfalls, tropical gar- 
dens and its beautiful decor. 

But Owen Thomas's stay there was brief 
for an even greater prize was offered — 
Head Gardener of the Duke of Devonshire’s 
Chatsworth Estate and the country’s sec- 
ond most prestigious position for a garden- 
er. 

My grandfather was at Chatsworth for 
almost eight years. His youngest children, 
Annie Dorothy and Mary, were born there 
and it was to be the springboard from which 
he leapt to the ton of his profession as Head 
Gardener to Queen Victoria. 


In 1891, while still at Chatsworth, he 
learned that the Queen’s Head Gardener, 
Thomas Jones, was retiring. In fact, Thomas 
Jones recommended that my grandfather 
be his successor in charge of thirty acres of 
gardens; 5,264 square feet of glass in the 
plant and flower department; 25,487 feet of 
glass in the “forcing” department including 
three peach houses, six vineries, one plum 
house, one cherry house, one strawberry 
house, two cucumber houses, three melon 
pits, and a peach and cherry screen. 


O CARE AND LOOK AFTER 

this cornucopia at Windsor, 
there were 24 men in the kitchen 
garden, seven for plants and flow- 
ers, seven for hardy fruit trees and 
seven in the “forcing” department — 
a total of 45 men. 


Since his period of service to the Royal 
Household had been comparatively short, he 
was only entitled to a small pension from the 
Lord Stewards’ Department; so the King 
agreed to add an additional amount from the 
Privy Purse. 

On Edward VIl’s death, the pension was 
generously continued by King George V until 
my grandfather's death in May, 1923. 

His life in retirement was far from inac- 
tive, but the final accolade was his obituary 
notice in The Times of May 28th, 1923. “The 
death occurred at Ealing on Sunday of Mr 
Owen Thomas, a well-known horticulturist 
and formerly Head Gardener to Queen 
Victoria at Windsor Castle. After her death, 
he was glven a pension by King Edward. 
Before entering the Royal Service, Mr 
Thomas was Head Gardener to the Duke of 
Devonshire at Chatsworth. On the occasion 
of his Golden Wedding last August, he 
received a congratulatory letter from the 
King.” @ 
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Prince Rainier has just 
celebrated his fortieth 
year as head of the 
world’s second smallest 
sovereign state, Monaco. 
As the Principality 
prepares to celebrate the 
anniversary, the Prince 
looks back on four 
decades in which the face 
of his tiny kingdom has 
been radically 
transformed. As Rainier 
says in this exclusive 


interview with Prince 
Michael of Greece, ‘I 
wanted to prove that 
Monaco was a country in 
which one could certainly 
have fun — but where 
people also worked.’ 


Father and son Rainier and Albert in the Palace in Monaco. 


Rainier 


HE BOSS 
MAN OF 
MONACO’ 
FAMILY 
FIRM 
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N THE SQUARE,THE 
buses deposit thousands 
/ of tourists who contem- 
plate the facade of the Palace 
with wonder and speak about 
the princely family in every lan- 
guage. On the left, under the 
tall pine trees, a discreet 
postern opens — here | am in 
the heart of the Palace. 


The vast room into which | am led — a 
living room rather than a salon — does not 
feel like either a palace or having had the 
undivided attention of a fashionable interior 
designer. Much light enters through a big 
skylight, and many objects, not necessarily 
costly ones, are strewn about out of pure 
affinity. 

My own experience of this type of resi- 
dence enables me to judge this one imme- 
diately. It's admirably kept, it's orderly, dis- 
creet, and simple. This impression is imme- 
diately confirmed by the cordial reception of 
Prince Rainier. | had already met him several 
times, but today | am returning as a journal- 
ist, a race which is feared — and sometimes 
hated — by so many members of Royalty. 

Undeniably, Rainier has raised his tiny 
principality, the smallest monarchy in the 
world, to the first rank — at least, as far as 
protocol goes. Both he and his family 
remain at the top of the world's “box office”, 
the equal of the British Royal Family. 

He explains his motivations for this 
growth in prestige. “In the beginning, when 
| was an adolescent, | was always annoyed 
by the fact that we were not taken seriously. 
My country was called the Monaco of 
Offenbach, of operetta, a fiscal paradise, of 
casinos. It was said that the Principality 
lived off these poor people who were ruined 
and committed suicide by throwing them- 
selves under a train or jumping off a rock. 

“| have tried to go against such a repu- 
tation. The income of the Societe des Bains 
de Mer (the company which controls the 
casino and gambling side of Monaco) has 
changed. Today it cannot be more than four 
per cent of the state budget. 

“Earlier, this was not the case. The situa- 
tion was vaguer, less well-defined, which 
certainly gave rise to the legends | men- 
tioned before. Bit by bit, | wanted to re- 
establish the prestige of the Principality and 
to change its reputation from one of being 
Sodom and Gomorrah. 

“| wanted to prove that Monaco was a 
country in which one could certainly have 
fun — but where people also worked. So 
we developed small transformation indus- 
tries, such as pharmaceutical or cosmetic 
products — industries that do not disturb 
the inhabitants, that do not create pollution, 
which don't make noise, and which, if 
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possible, employ specialised labour, for we 
have the problem of housing our workers. 

“Many such companies were created 
and have prospered. Today we have about 
300 of them; out of 27,000 inhabitants, 
there are 18,000 employees, which is a high 
percentage. We have encouraged banks 
and service companies to set up in our 
country, thus proving, | repeat, that Monaco 
is a place where one can work.” 

Prince Rainier is surprisingly timid con- 
cerning the Jubilee of his reign which was 
then approaching. “ 

| don't think about my Jubilee. 
Moreover, the real date of it is already over, 
for we had to postpone it till June 28 for 


various reasons — like the Grand Prix 


‘1 It’s been said 
that Monaco is a 
police state — but 
people feel safe 
because the police 
are obvious. In 
criminal circles, 
we are talked 
about in very 
bad terms 


rb 


which brings 150,000 people in for the day 
and which then makes the town unopera- 
tional. And then, 40 years of reign is not a 
Jubilee. Fifty years, yes, that would be one. 
Well, one must never look back...” 

And yet, if you had to begin again, 
wouldn't you want to change or add this or 
that? 

“Yes, of course, For instance, in the 
beginning, building in Monaco was some- 
what unplanned. Too many high-rises were 
built. From now on policy is better adapted, 
there is more green space. Today, we no 
longer build as big as before. For instance, 
there are one or two big buildings that 
stand out too much — they were a mistake. 
They were built before my time. 


“Then there's that building that was 
built in the time of Prince Louis. That was a 
mistake. Today, the rules are very strict. 
When they want to transform their terrace 
— or anything else in the Principality — 
people have to get permission, submit 
the plans.” 


The Prince who inspired these laws in 
order to preserve his tiny Principality does 
not always win, however. 

“| would have wanted the city of 


Monaco to be declared a protected area. 
That was not possible legally, for constitu- 
tional difficulties were raised. But for a long 
time | was able to watch the mechanism 
operate. | multiplied contacts and | attend- 
ed the sessions of the Government Council, 
as my son Albert was to do.” At that very 
moment Prince Albert himself entered the 
room — the face, familiar from magazine 
and newspaper photographs, but finer 
features that | expected. 

| wanted to know whether the changes 
in Monaco achieved in his reign had been 
planned totally — or had it been often a 
matter of responding to needs and situa- 
tions as they arose? 

“A bit of both, | think. | planned the 
needs with certainly a kind of premeditation 
— or, at least, a program of what had to be 
analyzed, cleaned up, carried out, created. 
“The policy of encouraging conventions to 
come here, for instance, did a lot of good, 
for it proved that there is not only tourism in 
Monaco. It did away with empty seasons a 
bit, so that a rotation was created which 
benefits the general economy of the princi- 
pality. 

“My principle was that people go less 
and less to places that are too crowded. 
But individual tourists are not disturbed by 
a high quality convention taking place. So 
we began the policy of encouraging con- 
ventions to be held here. 

“But, first, the instruments for it had to 
be created, i.e. a convention centre. We 
began on a small scale, to see how it would 
work. Then we built an 1100-seat auditori- 
um and a hotel with meeting rooms, 
American-style, for conventions lasting two 
to three days. 

“Next we had to install space for exhibi- 
tions. Take the convention of vascular 
surgery for instance. All manufacturers of 
instruments for this branch of surgery want 
to be present and to exhibit their material. 
So our initial project developed. 

“Unfortunately, we are invaded by mass 
tourism. Buses we cannot chase away 
bring tourists who simply want to spend an 
hour in Monaco and who don't leave much 
behind there. But that, too, is excellent for 
our image. 

“We made a big effort for tourism. We 
have two basic elements — cleanliness and 
security. It's been said that Monaco is a 
police state, but that's absolutely false. 

“Some rather naive journalists calculat- 
ed the number of police as against the total 
population — but they forgot that many of 
our policemen are a ‘preventive’ police in 
‘ciwvies’. For our situation is highly vulnera- 
ble, close to Italy on side and Nice, which is 
not a very quiet city, on the other. But here 
people feel safe because the police are 
there and obvious — even in parking lots. 
There is audiovisual surveillance com- 
bined with a human one, and also in all 
public elevators. 


“In the streets, uniformed policemen are 
connected through a system of radio com- 
munications. The policing is of good quality 

‘because the force is well-equipped and 
well-liked by the people. Banks have 
installed TV cameras connected with the 
police, as have jewellers. Difficult traffic 
corners are also under TV surveillance, 
which saves staff. As a result we have fewer 
burglaries than our neighbours.” 

Prince Albert remarks that Monaco only 
has one murder every ten years and that the 
town can be entirely blocked by the police 


within four minutes. — “because, thank 
God, we only have three access routes”, his 
father explains. 


“The system is very efficient, and even if 
$8 we don't use it, the fact that its existence is 
& e ex known and it is excellent. | know that in 

’ criminal circles we are talked about in very 
ree bad terms. They accuse us of being a 
P bloody nuisance.” 

The luncheon menu is healthy and the 
cuisine excellent — melon with port, roast 
lobster with rice, bananas. The dining room 
is of modest proportions. This decor — and 
the remarks | hear there — reinforce the 
contrast between a certain image of the 
princely family of Monaco and reality. In 
fact, there is neither mundanity nor frivolity 
here; | even suspect that they're not very 
interested in fashion. On the other hand, 
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ry there is much work and great seriousness. 
<4 ; Be 
mi ; 
bei ERHAPS WE HAVE FEWER 
cae inaugurations to attend than 
oat | a the Queen England, but we have 
=| more work because we are a busi- 
~| @ ness”, admits Prince Rainier. “Yes, in 


the end one can compare it to big 
business, to whose various facets 
must be added political complica- 
tions — for, after all, there are politi- 
cal, social requirements. 


“One must watch that the various 
parties, factions of this business work well, 
are modernised. One can only achieve that 
through personal intervention. | must per- 
sonally take care of details, which makes 
me lose a lot of time. 

“But, in Monaco, detail is very impor- 
tant. So | have to see everything, note 
everything, like a good hotel director who 
goes around every room rather than operat- 
ing from his office. 


Though Prince Rainier speaks of the 
State with modesty, according to the 
Constitution it is most often he who is the 
State. “The intervention of the State is 
everywhere,” the Prince explains. “The gov- 
ernment subsidises almost everything. We 
can do this because we do not have a mili- 
tary budget; but from now on, certain > 
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activities have to be justified before they 
can be subsidised. Before, the government 
opened its reserves almost automatically, 
such as for sports societies, without asking 
for the number of their members, the list of 
their activities, their performances. 

“Today, the government pays for the 95 
musicians of the orchestra, the ballet, the 
football team — all that because of Prince 
Rainier, sovereign ‘by the grace of God’, the 
old formula that still exists. Yet everything 
goes through us, or almost everything. 

“For instance, when the government 
prepares the budget, the Prince gives his 
position. Then the budget is presented to 
the National Council, made up of 18 elected 
people. It can vote the budget, refuse it, or 
add amendments. But once the budget is 
accepted by the Council, the Prince cannot 
change it again. 

“We have also instituted, for greater 


security, what we call ‘constitutional 4 


reserves’, made up of excess income 


serving as a guarantee fund in case income ~~ 


is less than usual. Today there is enough in 
it to keep on making things go round for two 
years without additional income. This is very 
important for the country's financial policy. 

“When | took over from my grandfather, 
there was conflict between the government 
and the National Council. | have tried to re- 
establish harmony between them. Now it all 
works smoothly.” 


AINIER HAS HAD TROUBLE 

with big neighbour France, 
especially in the time of General de 
Gaulle’s presidency. “He caused 
much trouble for us,” the Prince 
recalls, “but later it was all smoothed 
over. He came here to visit — and he 
was like a grandfather for my 
children.” 


Since then, Prince Rainier has consoli- 
dated if not extended the Principality inde- 
pendence. “In all the texts and the corre- 
spondence of the time of my great- 
grandfather Prince Albert, the question of 
territorial waters was agitated but had never 
been defined. No exact international 
borders were defined. 


“We began negotiations with France in 
order to have an international agreement on 
these waters. Our legal advisers worked 
with the legal office of the Quai d'Orsay. The 
affair went on and on; this was in the period 
of Giscard d'Estaing. But only three months 
after President Mitterand began his term of 
office the accord was signed and ratified by 
Parliament. 

“We were given our 12 miles like every 
one else, which enabled us to exploit the 
sea bottom. At the same time, while our 
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relations with France were good, our air 
space was also defined. 

Since Prince Rainier does not want to 
restrict his children to a purely figurative or 
decorative role, he ensures they play their 
full part in his activities. “One might 
compare our family to a collective 
enterprise. We are an excellent team. Albert 
has his responsibilities as president of the 
International TV Festival.” 

“In the beginning,” Prince Albert himself 
explains, “there were only specialists in 
these conventions. We wanted to open 
them up and we made producers come 
who now take part in them, selling or 
buying. Last year the Principality made over 
five million francs from it.” 

His father adds: “Albert is also very 
busy in a field he greatly loves — sports. | 
hope that soon he will be in charge of a 


‘tourist organisation, which we badly lack 


I’m always 
annoyed by the 
lies the Press print, 

but I’ve become 
philosophical about 

it... it’s much 

harder for my 
children. But when 
there is a case, one 
should sue. 


and which would give this industry new 
impetus. There is such an office, of course, 
but | feel it should be headed by an organi- 
sation deciding tourist policy, for tourism is 
constantly developing. 

“Caroline takes care of everything 
cultural. Grace had created our Dance 
Academy which operates very well and 
gives excellent results. The quality of its 
teaching is remarkable, so that many of its 
students win prizes all over the world. So 
Caroline takes care of ballet, the Dance 
Festival, the Printemps des Arts, which is a 
great success, and of literary prizes. She is 
now president of the Foundation bearing 
my father's name. She loves cultural activity 
and is very competent in it.” 

Leaving the private apartments, we go 
through the “official” part of the Palace with 
Prince Rainier as my guide. “All the salons 
have been redone. In the beginning | found 
everything in good shape, but nothing had 
been either modernised or changed.” 


He encourages me to admire the multi- 
coloured marble pavements done by crafts- 
men from Carrara, as well as the 
extraordinary woodwork of the green salon 
which came from a castle that had 
belonged to Mazarin, his distant uncle, and 
which he was lucky enough to be able to 
buy. 

He lifts his eyes to the ceiling of the 
throne room, superbly decorated with 
mythological frescoes. “My ancestor, 
Charles Ill, who was almost blind at the end 
of his life, needed to be helped by nuns. 
They hated paganism, and made him have 
these frescoes painted over. Their existence 
had been forgotten so that we found them 
again only by accident.” 

As we pass in front of the portraits of his 
ancestors, Rainier remarks “That one was a 
real idiot.” 

Humorously, he tells us the history of 
the guided visits to the Palace. “In the 
beginning, we would find inscriptions on 
every door,” he recalled. “‘Mimi’ and ‘Toto’, 
in a heart with an arrow — or else our deco- 
ration was cut with razors, for tourists 
wanted souvenirs. But now, it's all much 
better organised and better protected.” 

Prince Rainier is very proud of his 2,000 
visitors per day in high season, which 
enables him to finance the Palace's restora- 
tion. He describes in detail the new 
Fontvieille quarter which is being finished 
below. “Albert and | spend days on the 
worksites to see how they're coming along; 
most of the time they are government work- 
sites.” 

Rainier knows everything — dates, 
figures, details. The secret of his success 
lies in this extraordinary passion for his 
work. “For 15 years, everything being built 
in Monaco is being built according to anti- 
earthquake norms. Our buildings can now 
withstand an earthquake of 8 on the Richter 
Scale.” 

We end up in the big courtyard whose 
staircase, Rainier explains to me, is an 
exact copy of the one in the “cour des 
adieux" at Fontainbleau. In summer con- 
certs are held here. “But concerts or 
rehearsals every night — and tourists who 
remain here till 1 am — is a bit noisy. So | 
flee to the mountains. 

“In fact, my schedule varies. For 
instance, we have a weekly meeting with 
the members of my Cabinet and Albert. But 
if there are not enough matters to be dealt 
with, we put off the meeting, or if there is an 
emergency we have an extra one. But | 
don't have an unchangeable plan for each 
day of the week. Everything depends on 
what there is to be done. 


“| have a cabinet made up of three 
people, which is not much — a fourth 
person is needed. And then, in a year or a 
year and a half, my collaborators, who 
entered office at the same time as |, will 


retire, so others must be picked. | want to 
do this with Albert's agreement. He and | 
have already agreed on the names of the 
successors with whom he'd like to work in 
the future. 

Prince Rainier, as a man of order himself 
and one who understands the necessity of 
it, has put order into his court. “At the time 


of my grandfather, Louis II, there was no , 


protocol at all. He was a former member of 
the Foreign Legion, and he had remained 
very military. | asked for a flexible protocol, 
not like that at the court of England, which 
is sometimes outdated.” 


Prince Rainier and his family keep on 
making the front page of magazines and 
newspapers. “I don't like the way the press 
is developing,” Rainier maintains. “It used to 
inform in the past; now it deforms. That 
comes from America. “Today, a photo is 


less important than the caption that goes 
with it. They may surprise you yawning 
during a ceremony. The photo will be used 
later, when you're received by the President 
of the Republic, and its caption will say: 
‘Rainier was bored as the President spoke .’ 


'M ALWAYS ANNOYED BY the 

lies the press prints. But I've 
become philosophical about it. It's 
much harder for my children, for it 
involves their lives. 

“| think when there is cause for a 
lawsuit, one should do so. I've done so, so 
has Caroline, on many occasions. Luckily, in 
France laws against libel are rather 
protective. That's not so true in the USA.” 


Sie 

Finally, | asked him the question | had 
hesitated to ask. “Do you feel lonely?” 

“Yes, because, as | always say to Albert, | 
have a very solitary profession. It's the pro- 
fession that creates solitude. 

“| think every function involving responsi- 
bilities and decision, in the end, make you 
very lonely. Because few people want to 
share responsibility. Many give their opinion. 
At the cabinet Council, | always say to my 
collaborators: ‘Express yourselves, even if 
my point of view is different — there must be 
discussion.’ 

“Monaco is very small, and in the end 
most of the time everything is reduced to 
questions of people, who often confuse 
situations or change points of view. 

“That's where one feels very lonely, for 
it's there one must decide and make the final 
decision to be carried out by others.” L] 


. 
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No.3 SIR HENRY ABEL SMITH 


If the question were to be asked "Who is the oldest 
member of the Royal Family?" it is unlikely that many 
would guess the answer correctly. Technically, the 
distinction now belongs to Colonel Sir Henry Abel Smith, 
the son-in-law of the late Princess Alice, Countess of 
Athlone. For as long as most readers of the Court 
Circular can remember, lists of Royalty at major 
functions have ended with the phrase “and the Lady 
May Abel Smith and Colonel Sir Henry Abel Smith 
attended” J. Sir Henry was born a few months before 
the Queen Mother, on 8 March 1900. His father was a 
banker, Francis Abel Smith, who lived 
at Wilford House in Nottinghamshire, 
and his mother was a Seymour, related 
to the Duke of Somerset.Y Educated 
briefly at Eton, and then at Sandhurst, 
he joined the Royal Horse Guards in 
1919. He wears their uniform in this 
photograph by Hay Wrightson, along 
with the star and badge of a Knight 
Commander of the Royal Victorian 
Order (given to him in 1950), the 
D.S.O. and various Second World War 
medals, and Coronation medals. Sir 
Henry was promoted K.C.M.G. in 1961 
q. In his late twenties, Abel Smith was A.D.C. to the Earl 
of Athlone, then Governor and C.-in- C. South Africa. 
Thus he met the Earl's daughter, Lady May Cambridge, 
who sailed with her parents and the entourage to Cape 
TownY Falling in love with her instantly, Abel Smith 
faced a certain amount of opposition from the Athlones, 
the Earl having been a Prince of Teck and Queen Mary's 
brother, and his wife Princess Alice, the long-lived last 
grand-daughter of Queen Victoria. They entertained no 
personal dislike of the good looking A.D.C. but had 
perhaps hoped for a more impressive dynastic or Royal 
match. J The Abel Smiths finally married in October 
1931, the bridesmaids including the present Queen as a 


for nearly half a century. It is viteresting to note that 


HUGO VICKERS 


sifts through his 
archives of rare Royal 


photographs and 
paints in the 
background of the 
people behind the 
portraits. 


young girl, Lady Alice Montagu-Douglas-Scoll (ow 
Princess-Alice, Duchess of Gloucester). and the future 
Queen Ingrid of Denmark. Their marriage has already 
lasted over 57 years, and Sir Henry ts perhaps ii tbe 
unique position of having had a mother-in-law living 


though a member of the Royal kaumuly for well over balf 
a century, Sir Henry will address Princess Alice, 
Duchess of Gloucester (bis wife's erstwhile bridesmaid) 
as “Ma’‘am”.Y The Abel Smiths bud a son, Richard, and 
two daughters, Anne (who was mutrricd to David 
Liddell-Gratiger) and blizabeth (acho 
was married to Peter Wise). They 
now have grand children and grecat- 
grandchildren. Y During the war 
Sir Henry served tn Palestine cand 
Iraq. Later be commatnded bis 
regiment, and from 1958 to 19606 be 
was Governor of Queenstaneal, 
Australia. Y One of bis adventures 
during those years was a bird- 
watching expedition with Princess 
Alice, Couitess of Alblone. The Rolls 
Royce failed to appear to pick them 
up and they were obliged to hitch a 
lift on the unlikely conveyance of an open truck 
containing a variety of school desks J 

Today Sir Henry and Lady May are both in their eighties 
— indeed, Sir Henry is now in bis nineltieth year, 

For a long time they have lived at Winkfield iear 
Windsor Great Park, and they tend to spend part of the 
spring in Zimbabwe. Sir Henry served as a Deputy 
Lieutenant of Berkshire, and the pair are often to be 
seen at events such as the Royal Windsor Horse Show. 
Sir Henry's other interests have included breeding Arab 
horses, and farming. J A lean. good looking man. 
though now a little frail, Sir Henry is still able to be 
present at certain Royal occasions 


‘The Rolls Royce failed to appear to pick them 
up and they were obliged to hitch a lift 
on an unlikely conveyance — an open truck.’ 
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‘A bitch 
Oftbe — 
first order’ 


Two of Queen Alexandra’s continues her series by 
three daughters managed recording the sacrifices 
to “escape” into marriage. entailed in ’Toria’s failure 
The third, known to her ~~ to break free of her 
family as "Toria, didn’t — and even when mother’s demands which led to a life as 
widowed, the mother’s hold on her spinster Royal dogsbody and nurse. It was only 
daughter tightened. The future Edward VIII after Alexandra’s death that Toria bloomed 
thought his aunt “a bitch of the first order” into the mischief-making scrutineer of a new 
— but did Princess ’Toria really deserve the generation of young Royals. But throughout 
reputation of an embittered old maid? her long life, she and brother George were 
BRENDA RALPH LEWIS _ truly fond of each other. 


HEN KING GEORGE V referred to his mother Queen 
Alexandra as “the most selfish person | know” it was an astute 
’ and accurate observation. It was also one that stared him and 
“his three sisters in the face day after day until well into their adult 
lives. George himself never had a problem with the unusual attachment 
Alexandra imposed on her children. When he was himself married and a father 
George still wrote to her in terms of infantile endearment and always regarded » 
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PRINCESS VICTORIA: 
the last of Alexandra’s 
. children still at 
», home — and the 
last vestige 
of the nursery 
>. world her 
~_ » mother sought 
to preserve. 
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» her as one of the most beautiful women in 
the world. The maternal bonds were howev- 
er really suffocating when it came to 
Alexandra's daughters. Two of them, the 
eldest Louise and the youngest Maud, man- 
aged to escape into marriage though Maud 
only narrowly avoided the dreaded “shelf” 
when she wed a Danish prince at the late 
age of twenty seven. 

It was the middle daughter, Princess 
*Toria, who remained embroiled in the net 
and despite numerous chances of a hus- 
band and much against her own desires 
became that rarity of the time — a lifelong 
Royal spinster. 

When Victoria — know patronisingly as 
“ooor ‘Toria” — was born in 1868, her par- 
ents, then Prince and Princess of Wales, 
were already set along their mutually 
exclusive paths in life. ’Toria's father, the 
future King Edward VII, led a racy, raunchy 
social life milestoned by a succession of 
mistresses; his devotion to gambling and 
horseracing and a bevy of male friends with 
whom he wined, dined and womanised at 
will. 

It was a life which outraged Edward's 
mother, Queen Victoria, discomforted the 
British public and totally alienated 
Alexandra. Alexandra lacked both the 
stamina and the taste for the high life in 


which her husband revelled and naturally ie 
resented his perennial infidelities. What was | 


more, she was shut off by her deafness 
from even the most sedate socialising. Her 
children were all she had to call her own 
and it was ‘Toria who bore the brunt of her 
mother's frustrations and paid the full price 
of her selfishness. 

‘Toria began like the rest of the Wales 
brood with a remarkably free childhood 
which did not pay even lip service to the 
“seen-and-not-heard” dictum of contempo- 
rary theory. Like the others, ‘Toria was half 
wild, fearlessly energetic and barely disci- 
plined. Edward, though a neglectful hus- 
band, was a marvellous father, the sort who 
flung himself into childish merriment and 
never stood on his dignity to the detriment 
of fun and games. 

Their grandmother, Queen Victoria, 
heartily disapproved but she belonged to 
that generation which saw children as clay 
to be moulded in the image of righteous 
adults. The Wales children, in complete 
contrast, could make life torture for the 
adults involved with them — as when they 
once watered a faded flower carpet in an 
attempt to revive “blooms” and ended up 
soaking the carpet and the floorboards. 
Their jape was discovered when “rain” 
began to pour from the ceiling of the room 
below. 

On another equally mischievous occa- 
sion, ‘Toria and her sisters brought their 
pony up the stairs at Sandringham, where it 
cantered along an upstairs corridor into their 
mother's sitting room. Although not the 
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eldest of the trio, "Toria was often the 
ringleader and was equipped with a lively 
spitfire temper. 

Her cousin, Prince Nicholas of Greece, 
once infuriated her so much that she clout- 
ed him with a bag of beans and she was 
quite capable of carrying on a fist fight from 
which her opponents — both male and 
female — often thought it prudent to retire. 
"Toria could also be deadly with the bows 
and arrows, home-made for the Wales' chil- 
dren by their parents’ gardener. 

Her grandmother thought ’Toria the 
naughtiest and most disobedient of the 
family, although her brother George — for a 
time given to kicking the servants — ran her 
a close second. 

When taxed with her children's riotous 
behaviour Alexandra's answer was infuriat- 
ingly bland: she had been just as bad at the 
same age. No hope of discipline and order 
there, it might be thought, but underlying 
Alexandra's seemingly casual attitude there 
was both plan and intent. This was to keep 
the children, and especially the girls, firmly 
bound to mother and home by shutting out 
the realities of the outside world. 


,LEXANDRA’S 
~ daughters were edu- 
eked after a fashion, but 
never in such depth that they 
could formulate inconvenient 
ideas of their own. Visitors, 
when they were allowed to 
meet them, found them singu- 
larly ill-informed and gauche. 


Genteel skills were encouraged — ‘Toria 
was quite talented musically, Maud was a 
keen chess player — and the Princesses 
were taken around on charity calls at chil- 
dren's hospitals and often toured the family 
estates at Sandringham and Abergeldy. 
Here, mother and daughters visited the ten- 
ants to inquire after the infirm and the elder- 
ly. 

This, however, was Royal social life at a 
respectful distance and it was the only one 
the Princesses got. They were free to make 
friends with the servants or the stable boys 
whose acquaintance could never come to 
anything, but closeness with others on their 
own level was barred. 


The Princesses read no novels and saw 
no plays unless first vetted by Alexandra 
and they were forbidden to accept or give 
presents outside the family circle. Whatever 
pleasures in life were available, Toria and 
her sisters had to find them with mother or 
each other — or not at all. 


To an extent, this life suited the Wales 
girls. They were all rather shy, none of them 
was good looking — Alexandra always out- 
shone them — and they had little idea how 
to mix socially, thanks to their mother's 
sheltering instincts. 

Eventually, though, suffocation set in. 
The eldest, Louise, made a bid for freedom 
at age 22 in 1889 when she married 
Alexander Macduff, the Earl of Fife — a 
clever move which got her out of mother's 
clutches without landing her in a foreign 
court with a “grand” marriage which was 
unsuited to her diffident nature. It was, 
though, a measure of Louise's desperation 
that when objections were raised to the 
match — Duff was eighteen years older and 
a rough, unpleasant character to boot — 
the Princess threatened to die an old maid if 
the marriage were prevented. 

Princess Maud, with far less difficulty, 
married a first cousin from her mother's 
own Danish Royal family in 1896. 

Maud's marriage proved a watershed in 
the relationship between Alexandra and 
Toria. First, it demonstrated a poignant fact 
of British Royal life that most suitable 
husbands were abroad in Europe. Having 
“lost” one daughter to foreign parts the 
possessive Alexandra was not likely to con- 
sent to losing another. 

What was more, Maud's departure left 
‘Toria in a very vulnerable position. She was 
the last of Alexandra's children still at home 
and so the last vestige of the nursery world 
which her mother had sought so long to 
preserve. Alexandra, in any case, had never 
seen the necessity for any of her girls to 
marry and — once Maud had gone — 
attached herself to ‘Toria like a barnacle to 
a ship's keel. 

Toria was not far short of thirty at the 
time of Maud's marriage, very late indeed 
for the chances of a Royal match. But 
instead of seeking a husband for her, as 
was a mother's duty, Alexandra took to 
using her as a sort of superior servant. If 
Alexandra's fan were left elsewhere it was 
‘Toria who trotted off to get it; if she had for- 
gotten her gloves, her parasol or any knick- 
knack she required, ‘Toria had to do the 
fetching, carrying, the running back and 
forth and the standing-by pending mother's 
next whim. 

‘Toria's plight was not lost on her 
father, but he had long forfeited the right to 
interfere in Alexandra's domestic arrange- 
ments. He declared himself helpless to 
stop the exploitation. 

Queen Victoria's slate was no more 
clean than her son's when it came to __res- 
cuing "Toria from bondage. The Queen had 
herself had made a near-drudge of her own 
last daughter, Beatrice, and had allowed her 
to marry only on condition that she and her 
husband made their home with mother. 

This recent history did not, however, 
prevent Queen Victoria attempting to prise 


————————————_—_—_—_——— 


her granddaughter out of Alexandra's 
clutches. Although dynastic unions which 
had often involved the wedding of two 
unsuitable strangers were no longer fashion- 
able in Royal circles, there were plenty of 
potential suitors about. 


RONTLINE Royal 
Princesses such as ‘Toria 
were a fine catch. Minor 
German princes with shaky 
lineage and poor prospects 
at home swarmed in the 
marriage market like spawn in a 
pond. 


Potentially any of them would have wel- 
comed the lustre bestowed by a wife who, 
like ’Toria, came from Europe's premier 
Royal house. Queen Victoria herself and 
three of her daughters — Alice, Helena and 
Beatrice — had .married princes from this 
copious Royal reserve and although she 
knew further German marriages were not 
popular in England, the old Queen did hope 
for a time that ’Toria might become the wife 
of Prince Adolphus of Teck, brother of May, 
the future Queen Mary who had married 
"Toria's brother George in 1893. 

However, “Dolly”, as Adolphus was 
known, chose elsewhere and married a 
daughter of the Duke of Westminster. 

Another possibility which Alexandra 
might just have sanctioned was Prince 
Christian of Denmark, the future King 
Christian X, the brother of Maud's husband 
Prince Carl and like him, "Toria's first cousin. 
The chance ended when it became clear 
that ’Toria was not attracted to Christian. 

Meanwhile, marriage gossip about ’Toria 
proliferated and attention shifted to the 
Prince of Wales' equerry, Arthur Davidson. 
Another possible was a member of the 
Baring family, distinguished public servants 
in the diplomatic field. The Barings and 
Davidsons of "Toria's time were, however, 
the Peter Townsends of their day — unsuit- 
able through no fault of their own. 

Both were untitled commoners and the 
time had not yet come when English 
princesses could marry outside the Royal 
fold. The extent of Toria's involvement with 
either man is not known but in forming at 
least a friendship with either of them she 
may have been revealing evidence of her 
own pathetic attempts to find an English 
husband. 

This was the only sort who could enable 
her to stay, like her sister Louise, within 
Alexandra's purview, yet at the same time 
enable her to enjoy the benefits and free- 
doms of the marriage state. 
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"Toria, however, was badly equipped by 
her social inexperience for such strategy 


and, when she did give her heart, she gave. 


it to aman who, on many counts, was quite 
unsuitable for a daughter of the man who 
was the heir to the English throne. 

He was the fifth Earl of Rosebery, Liberal 
Prime Minister in 1894-5 and an eminent 
man twenty years older than ’Toria. A 
prominent politician for many years, 
Rosebery was well-known to the Royal 
Family and was a man of charm, dignity and 
presence. 

When ‘Toria first fell for him, Rosebery 
was a widower with two sons and two 
daughters. He had adored his first wife, 
Hannah Rothschild, and was more than just 
lost without her when she died suddenly of 
typhoid in 1890. Rosebery's friend Winston 
Churchill believed he was “maimed” by the 
loss of his wife. But he was susceptible, 
nonetheless, to the romantic devotion of 
Princess "Toria. 


HEIR LIASON, conducted 
with exemplary discretion, 
was certainly a love match 
on both sides. Eventually, 
Rosebery went to the Prince of 
Wales to ask for ’Toria's hand 
in marriage — only to be met 
by a rather startled response. 


The age difference was not necessarily a 
problem, though there was food for thought 
in the fact that Rosebery was only five years 
younger than "Toria's father. Nor, at a pinch, 
were Rosebery's children. Queen Victoria 
herself had been the child of her mother's 
second marriage and was particularly close 
to a half-sister, Feodora, who was a product 
of the first. 

The answer was, nevertheless, “No”. In 
refusing Rosebery's offer the Prince of 
Wales may have been deferring to 
Alexandra, but could also have baulked at 
the idea of linking the Royal Family with 
Liberal Party politics. 

Alexandra, in any case, would not hear 
of “Toria getting married whether it was to 
Rosebery or anyone else. ’Toria, for her part, 
never got over the frustrating end of her 
affair with Rosebery and it is significant that 
he never remarried, but remained a widower 
for nearly four decades until his death at 82 
in 1929. 

The Rosebery affair brutally brought 
"Toria face to face with the fact that her 
mother would never let her go, not even to 
the limited extent Queen Victoria had 
allowed Princess Beatrice. The knowledge, 
understandably enough, made "Toria bitter 
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and twisted and seriously affected her 
health. 

Like all the children of Edward and 
Alexandra, ’Toria had been prematurely 
born and despite her vivacity she was not 
physically strong. Her emotional frustrations 
worked on her susceptible constitution to 
produce a familiar parade of stress ailments 
— migraines, digestive troubles, mysterious 
aches and pains, depression. 

Almost inevitably ’Toria became a 
hypochondriac. And, as was the custom at 
the turn of the century, traipsed about from 
one health spa to the next seeking a cure. 

There was none and her medical 
mystery became such a long one that the 
famous Royal physician, Lord Dawson of 
Penn, planned to devote a special paper to 
this subject alone. Only his own death 
prevented him. 

"Toria's emotional reaction to enforced 


spinsterhood was matched on the 
conscious level by a certain recklessness in 
her behaviour. Possibly the thought 
occurred to her that she had nothing to lose 
by shocking people and flouting some of 
the more staid conventions of the day. 

She formed a long-lasting friendship 
with Admiral Fisher, an eccentric character 
thirty years her senior with a taste for 
causing controversy. "Toria was also friendly 
with a well-known rogue, Horace, first Earl 
Farquhar, who was suspected of shady 
financial deals in Siberian gold mining and 
had a hand in the dirty business of selling 
honours which mired the reputation of 
Prime Minister David Lloyd George in the 
1920s. 

Though none of Farquhar’s mischief 
touched ‘Toria's own reputation she knew 
him well enough to be left a bequest in his 
will in 1923. With friends like these, it was 


THE PRINCESS AND 
_ THE POLITICIAN 


The love of ’Toria’s life and the closest 
she ever came to breaking free from 
her mother was when the Liberal 
politician, the fifth Earl of Rosebery, 
who had been her grandmother’s Prime 
Minister, asked for her hand in 
marriage. The answer was “No” and 
*Toria never got over the 
disappointment and never forgave 
“them” for dashing her great hope of 
married happiness. 


little wonder that ’Toria was thought daring 
in her associations. This she backed up with 
some decidedly unroyal behaviour. 

In 1908, when she was forty, ’Toria 
danced all night at Windsor Castle with the 
diplomat Lord Granville while other guests 
sniffed their disapproval. She also became, 
surprisingly, rather. opulent and sexy in her 
appearance: When younger "Toria had been 
lanky, scraggy and anaemic; but in early 
middle age, far from appearing the dried-up 
old spinster, she filled out, dressed to show 
off her tall curvaceous figure and with her 
plumper face was often complimented on 
her handsome looks. 

If this was compensation though, it was 
not enough. Beneath ‘Toria's brazen 
exterior, frustration still burned and with it 
often a fierce jealousy of her more fortunate 
female relatives. As ’Toria aged, unwed, she 
saw her younger cousins marry and have 


children and, as those children grew up, 
saw marriages arranged for them in their 
turn. 

Queen Victoria, in the naive simplistic 
parlance of an age afraid of sex, had once 
called "Toria's state “single blessedness” — 
but the price paid was a fearful one. It 


’ helped turn ‘Toria into the Royal Family 


mischief-maker and an inveterate meddler 
in the lives of others. ‘Toria once created a 
furore when she encouraged Prince 
Christopher of Greece to show an interest in 
her niece, Louise's daughter Princess 
Alexandra of Fife. ’Toria obtained an 
invitation for Christopher to visit the 
Princess's parents but without telling him 
that a condition of his presence was that he 
should not propose to young Alexandra. 

When, all unknowing, Christopher did 
precisely that and became secretly engaged 
to the girl, her father the Duke of Fife 
exploded in fury and gave the Greek prince 
the dressing-down of his life. The drama 
spread, Queen Alexandra became involved 
and tears and hysterics soon rampaged 
through the Royal household like an 
epidemic. 

Poor Christopher, utterly mystified, 
crawled away in the early hours of the 
morning. Christopher must have had a very 
forgiving nature for he remained friends with 
"Toria after this episode and continued to be 
friendly even after she gave him a vicious 
little Scots terrier, Sandy, who had a 
penchant for killing cats and leaving the 
mangled corpses in full view of anyone who 
passed by. 

Christopher, son of King George of 
Greece, had the good fortune to live in 
Athens, well away from ’Toria's meddling. 
Toria's sister-in-law, Princess May, who was 
to become Queen Mary when brother 
George came to the throne, had no such 
luck and had to put up with his mischief on 
a daily basis. 

"Toria was frankly jealous of May and 
scorned both her morganatic origins and 
her superior education. Within the family, 
‘Toria worked actively against the shy 
diffident May and once warned a guest at 
Windsor that her sister-in-law “deadly dull” 
when it came to dinner table conversation. 

Unfortunately, this was true, at least to 
those who expected the sparkling repartee 
of which "Toria's father was a master. May 
had no small talk and she was extremely 
reserved. She was also generous, unwisely 
so at times. Forgiving all Toria's balms and 
sneers, she later invited her to accompany 
herself and her husband on a Mediterranean 
cruise. She was soon made to regret it. 

May was an intellectual by the dullard 
standards of the Royal Family but her 
pleasure in the natural beauties and ancient 
monuments of the historic Mediterranean 
was quite ruined by ‘Toria's comments as 
she mocked and jibed at her as only the 
mindless philistine can. Worse still, “Toria 


encouraged George, who was just as bored 
by ancient culture as she was, to join in and 
make it two against one. 

Whilst ’Toria was George's favourite 
sister, he was perhaps more indulgent with 
her than would otherwise have been the 
case — even when he was King and she 
telephoned him with the latest gossip at 
times when he was supposed to be engaged 
on affairs of state. 

Gossip, often malicious, was the only real 
excitement "Toria's life afforded and she was 
not above stirring the pot over the ownership 
of knick-knacks which had passed down 
from Queen Victoria. At other times ‘Toria 
made open bids for her brother's affection 
which embarrassed him and infuriated. May, 
who was a Stickler for dignified Royal © 
behaviour. 


NNOYANCE, 
however, was 
tempered by the fact 
that letting off steam was vital 
to ’Toria as her mother, 
Alexandra, grew older, more frail 
and even more demanding. 


Her situation was made perfectly plain on 
both public and private occasions. After her 
father became King Edward VII in 1901, 
"Toria always accompanied her parents on 
their public appearances a deferential step 
or two behind them. In private life, her every 
waking moment was still controlled by 
mother's beck and call. 


One of ’Toria's Russian cousins, Grand 
Duchess Olga, thought "Toria was no more 
than a glorified maid. At family get-togethers 
with her many foreign cousins, ’Toria was 
often hauled off in mid-conversation to 
attend to some whim of her mother's. 

The rest of the family felt very sorry for 
"Toria and an informal conspiracy formed to 
give her some time away from the maternal 
toils. "Toria's sister Maud would invite her to 
Norway, where Maud's husband became 
King Haakon VII in 1905, and took pains to 
provide her with the dinner parties, dancing 
and socialising where she could enjoy 
uninterrupted fun. 


At home, ’Toria greatly looked forward to 
Maud's annual visit to England when they 
went riding together just as they had before 
Maud married and went away. 


These, however, were only intervals in 
"Toria's day-in-day-out drudgery and after 
her father died in 1910 there was no respite. 
as the widow’s hold on her spinster daughter 
tightened. Alexandra's need of care had’ 
increased with advancing age. She was 63 
when Edward VII died, eyen more deaf and 
lame than before and with failing eyesight as > 
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» well. "Toria was now nurse as well as dogs- 
body, and the tyranny increased after the 
First World War began in 1914. Due to the 
risk of enemy action at sea Royal travels 
had to cease and there were no more visits 
to and from Maud for another four years. 

As the mother of the wartime king, 
George V, Alexandra boosted her social 
activities in various hospitals and other char- 
itable homes with the new Alexandra Rose 
Day which was intended to provide funds 
for war relief. 

For ’Toria, who had never enjoyed public 
Royal duties, the carriage parade with her 
elderly mother — designed to encourage 
the rose sellers — became part of the 
drudgery. ‘Toria frankly hated Alexandra 
Rose Day almost as much as she dreaded 
the children's tea party which her mother 
insisted on giving on her daughter's birthday 
every July. 


OTHING COULD have 
been more wounding 
to ’Toria than this 
party, where the Princess 
denied a family of her own had 
to see each advancing year of 
her age celebrated with the 
Punch and Judy shows, conjur- 
ers, jugglers and comedians of 
childish entertainment. 


The press, reporting the event, waxed 
lyrical about ’Toria's understanding and love 
for children, but the reality was different. 
Much later, as an adult, one of the guests 
confessed that she, her brothers and sisters 
had all hated Princess Victoria. It would not 
be surprising if the feeling had been mutual. 

Time, of course, increased the oppres- 
siveness of ‘Toria's spinsterhood. She lived 
surrounded by the ageing generation to 
which her mother belonged with every day 
dominated by their ailments and complaints. 
In 1924, Alexandra was herself 80 years old, 
her comptroller Sir Dighton Probyn was 87 
and her principal Lady-in-Waiting, Charlotte 
Knollys, was 90. With these inhabitants, 
Sandringham and Marlborough House, 
Alexandra's chief residences, were more like 
mausoleums than homes. 

‘Toria, now in her mid-fifties, had her 
hobbies and interests — concerts, photog- 
raphy, art, collecting, reading, bookbinding 
— but all of them were just the pastime 
activities of ladies of leisure and few, if any, 
were considered practical skills. 

"Toria's real forte was still meddling and, 
as time went on, a new generation of young 
Royals came under her mischief-making 
scrutiny. The future King Edward VIII and 
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Duke of Windsor — who thought his Aunt 
*Toria “a bitch of the first order” — was sure 
that she was the channel through which his 
earlier indiscretions reached the ears of his 
father King George. 

Toria's effect on George was even more 
damaging. With her, he regressed back to 
childhood larks and buffoonery, much to 
Queen Mary's disgust. There is no doubt, 
though, that brother and sister were truly 
fond of each other and in 1925 when 
George took a cruise for the sake of his 
health "Toria — to Mary's dismay — accom- 
panied him. 

While they were away, George and ‘Toria 
received a letter from their mother that 
appeared typical of the querulous invalid 
intent on stirring up guilt. She felt completely 
collapsed, Alexandra said. “I shall soon go,” 
she added ominously in shaky, barely legible 
handwriting. 

Whatever agonies of conscience ‘Toria 
was made to feel at leaving her mother 
behind were, as it happened, justified. 
Alexandra had suffered a stroke which, 
though minor, had impaired her speech. She 
lingered on through the spring and summer 
of 1925 until, on 19th November, she suf- 
fered a massive heart attack. She died next 
day, two weeks before her 81st birthday. 

At 57, very late in the day, ‘Toria was at 
last able to embark on a life of her own. She 
moved into Coppins, a large country house 
near Iver, in Buckinghamshire. There, “Toria 
installed a huge bust of her father in the 
entrance hall and supervised the planting of 
trees and shrubs in the garden. 


However, far from making a break with 
her dismal past, ’Toria re-created at Coppins 
the Sandringham of her mother's day. The 
rooms were dark, the furniture heavy and 
ornate and the walls were hung with family 
portraits. 


Less surprisingly, for she had no other 
model for the life of a Royal lady, “Toria emu- 
lated her mother in her social interests. 
These included the Iver Girl Guides, the 
local dramatic society, the nearby schools, 
welfare services and hospitals. It all seemed 
very gracious but the old cantankerous, 


AE 


tactless Toria was still there. 

When visiting schools, she hardly ever 
went inside, but just waved to the children 
through the windows. Once, when visiting an 
old peoples' home “to bring comfort to the 
dear patients” ‘Toria persuaded a long term 
and perfectly contented resident that living 
as she had done for twenty years in an insti- 
tution was a most unhappy fate. Several 
other inmates received the same treatment 
before ‘Toria departed, leaving the bewil- 
dered staff to cope with a wave of melan- 
cholia. 

Incidents like this contributed to the 
general impression that the embittered old 
maid ’Toria was unpleasant and brusque. 
Among younger members of the Royal 
Family, however, her image was kinder. 

She made an especial favourite of the 
Duke of Kent, King George's younger son, 
and his Greek wife Marina. Coppins, in fact, 
became the Kents' home after ’Toria left it to 
them in her will and when their first child, the 
present Duke, was born in October 1935, 
Great Aunt ’Toria was among the first to see 
him. 


NE MONTH LATER, 

‘Toria fell gravely ill. For 

as long as she could, she kept 

the seriousness of her condition 

secret from her brother, King 

George, whose own health was 
failing, 

But, by the beginning of December, it 
was clear that she was dying. On 2nd 
December, ‘Toria suffered a final fatal haem- 
morhage and died, aged 67, at three the 
next morning. King George, himself only 
seven weeks away from death, was 
shattered by the loss of his sister whom he 
missed acutely. Her last public appearance 
had been at his Silver Jubilee celebrations 
the previous April. Now, his last appearance 
was to be at her funeral on the 7th 
December. ; 

The Times obituary was, of course, 
respectful, and blandly noted the sacrifice 
"Toria had made to stay at home and make 
“the family circle the centre of her quiet, 
useful life”. A more penetrating observation 
about the life of Princess ’Toria came from a 
Mrs Crayshay who took tea with her one day 
in the early 1930s, shortly after the death of 
Lord Rosebery. 


Once, ’Toria told Mrs Crayshay, there had 
been a man who was perfect for her but 
“they would not allow her to marry him’. 
"And,” Mrs Crayshay recalled, “if you could 
have heard her voice break when she said 
‘and we could have been so happy . .’”” 


THE COLLECTION 


Now in our eighth year of publication, 
Royalty Monthly's reputation as the leading 
magazine in the field remains unchallenged 

for its worldwide family of readers. Month by 
month, year on year, our coverage of the lives 
and times of the Royal Family — illustrated 
by the leading photographers and allied to 
commentary by the best-informed and most 


authoritative writers — builds into a 
permanent record. Over these years, we have 
maintained a supply of back copies of this 
unique publication. So if you have just joined 
our worldwide family of readers, or simply 
mislaid some of your issues, don't despair — 
you can still complete your very own Royalty 
Collection from these pages. » 
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How to order your Back Copies 


To order your back copies, please identify them by 
the numbers used on these pages. The cost per 
copy, inclusive of postage and packing, are UK 
£2.25; USA $4.95; Canada $5.50; Australia $5.95; 
Europe £2.95; elsewhere overseas £3.50. Personal 
cheques in the currencies listed, made out to 
Royalty Monthly, are acceptable. If you wish to 
charge through Visa, Access /Mastercard, American 
Express or Diners cards, we require Card Number, 
Expiry Date c/a: Signed Order. 
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THREE MORE 
ROYAL PORTRAITS 


READERS LETTE RS 


Why I 


feel 


betrayed 


by our Royal Family 


From Mrs Katharine McKinnon 

I AM AN ARDENT 
Royalist and while I 
applaud your writers for 
being unafraid to tackle 
controversial issues, I 
doubt whether the rest of 
the country truly realises 
the impact of the 
Hillsborough disaster on 


Merseyside and in 
Liverpool. 
Everyone here, myself 


included, knows someone who 
was either at the match or who 
lost their life that day. The 
community has known 
nothing like it since the war. 

People of my young genera- 
tion have witnessed nothing 
like that sense of grief before 
— that is why we would have 
liked a senior member of the 
Royal Family to have attended 
the Memorial Service for the 
Hillsborough victims. 

After all, the Duchess of 
York was at the Memorial 
Service for those killed in the 


‘helped 


Would the Queen have been better 
advised to attend the 
Hillsborough Disaster Memorial 
Service in Liverpool? 


Clapham train disaster. Surely 


one of the family could have 
made the time to attend? But, 
no. And, in a sense, I feel 
betrayed by the Royals. 

We are only ordinary 
working class people up here, 
and we have suffered much in 
recent years. It would have 
those who were 
bereaved to have seen a senior 
member of the Royal Family 
Siving support. 


Your comments and opinions, complimentary or otherwise, 
- are welcome on these pages where you, the reader, has 

The Last Word. All readers whose letters are published can 
claim two free back copies from The Royalty Collection. It 
helps to speed things up if you indicate your choice when 
you send your letters. Send your contributions to 

Readers Letters, Royalty Monthly Box 983, London NW11 8DU, 
England. Please keep your letters as brief as possible. 


And how dare Peter McKay 
suggest that it was the fans 
themselves who caused the 
deaths? There were many 
things that went wrong that 
day, and he has no right to 
make that statement before 
the results of the official 
inquiry are known. 

It is unfortunate that such 
a small minority of people 
should give football fans their 
bad reputation. That Saturday 
at Hillsborough, there were 
countless fans who turned into 
heroes and saved lives. 172 
Haig Avenue, Southport, 
Merseyside. 


Respect 
EC 

From Erika Schnurmann 
CERTAINLY NO ONE — 
rich or poor — likes to 
attend funerals, but the 
Queen should certainly 
have gone to the 
Hillsborough Memorial 
Service. 

Funeral attendance is a 
mark of respect, especially in 
the case of a national tragedy, 
whether caused by air crash, 
sport or whatever. 

Peter McKay’s inference in 
your June issue that Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher is 
an opportunist because she 
went to Lockerbie and 
Hillsborough is ridiculous. 
Mrs Thatcher did the right 
thing; she paid her respects as 


Prince Charles 
visiting Anfield, 
the Liverpool 
football club’s 
ground after 
the disaster 


anyone should do. The Queen 
should have done the same, 
and I sympathise with those 
Britons who wanted her there. 

If she is not out of touch 
with the British people, she 
should certainly have had 
better advice. Beaver Brook 
Gardens, Lincoln Park, NJ 
07035, USA. 


Advice 


From Mrs Andrina Reid 

I CANNOT RECALL THE 
question of Royal duties and 
where they lie being raised 
during the reigns of King 
George V and Queen Mary 
nor King George VI and our 
own wonderful Queen 
Mother. 


In these cases, I feel the 
people concerned needed no 
advice — they knew exactly 
where their duties lay — and 
they followed their hearts 
when tragedies and disasters 
struck. 


Her Majesty the Queen is a 
bit too old these days to “ask 
Mother”. But I feel that the 
still much-adored Queen 
Mother, who was always visible 
to her people in times of 
stress, could still proffer sage 
advice in a more sensible and 
superior fashion than the 
Royal private or press secre- 
taries. Box 14565, Las Vegas, 
NV 89114, USA. 
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Should Princes William 
and Harry be educated 
within the State School 
system, just like the 
Swedish Royal children? 


Follow the 


Swedish 
example, 
Charles 


I WOULD BE VERY MUCH IN favour 
of Prince William and Prince Harry 
being educated in the British State 
School system. 

It would greatly help to bring the 
Royals closer to their people. The 
problem of the Princes having to 
have bodyguards should not be 
regarded negatively, In Sweden, 
Crown Princess Victoria and Prince 
Carl Philip attend State school and 
there have been no problems — in 
fact, a teacher has said that the chil- 
dren in the school felt more secure 
with the bodyguards around, 
Katerina Piro, Rose Leach Cr. 
Waterloo, Ontario, Canada. 


SOME MONTHS AGO, a boy wrote to 
you complaining that all the letters 
were from adults. Well, I’m another 
young one who’s interested in the 
Royal Family and I’ve been collecting 
cuttings since 1980 — when I was 
four years old! Vanessa Jarrett, 
Leatherhead, Surrey, England. 
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1 AM A PHYSICIAN from the 
Philippines who was recently on 
holiday in Britain. One of the things 
I enjoyed most in the trip was 
reading Royalty Monthly. Sad to say, 
your wonderful magazine is rarely 
found in my own country — but now 
I can’t wait to start building my own 
Royal library through the magazine 
as I have been a “fan” of Royal fami- 
lies around the world, but especially 
the British. Dr Rhoda Bernardez, 
Project 8, QC M Manila, 
Philippines. 


SINCE 1988 was the 300th 
anniversary of the Anglo-Dutch con- 
nection, I assumed that the reason 
the Yorks named their daughter 
Beatrice was in honour of Queen 
Beatrix of the Netherlands, Elizabeth 
after the Queen and Mary after the 
wife of the Dutch William of Orange. 
When I read articles on the naming 
of Princess Beatrice, this theory was 
conspicuous by its absence! I thought 
it was so obvious — or am I 
mistaken? Mrs Annemiehe Laport, 
JV Reigerfstorrgstraat, 
Middleburg, Holland. 
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| AM A KIWI GIRL. 23 and | 
would love to have penfriends 
from all over the world. My inter- 
ests include the Royal Family 
(especially the Princess of Wales 
and Princess Caroline), reading, 
writing short stories and poetry. 
Other interests include music, 
fashion, ceramics, travel, pho- 
tography, aerobics and collect- 
ing junk. I'm looking forward to 
making many new friendships. 
Will answer all letters. Please 
write to Tracey Pollard, 23 Kapuni 
Street, Manaia, Taranaki, New 
Zealand. 


SINCE 1981 | COLLECT ANY- 
THING on Prince Charles and 
Princess Diana. Do any serious 
collectors want to swap cut- 
tings, magazine covers, photos, 
postcards, souvenirs etc on my 
favourites with me? | have tons 
and will answer all letters so 
please write. Karin van Laar, 't 
Melkhuis 14, 3902 CW Veenendaal, 
The Netherlands. 


PENFRIENDS WANTED from 
Great Britain by happy, content- 
ed 73 year young widow. 
Interested in just about every- 
thing. Mrs H Nichols, 114-512 
Canonberry Court, Oshawa, 
Ontario, Canada LIG 225 


| WOULD LIKE PENFRIENDS 
aged over 50 especially in 
Australia, New Zealand or 
Canada. My interests are gar- 
dening, cats, letter writing and 
TV. Pam Thompson, 23a Rowan 
Drive, Shaw Estate, Newbury, 
Berks, RG13 1LY, England 


46 YEAR OLD ANGLOPHILE 
would love penfriends from any- 
where in England or Scotland. | 
enjoy birdwatching, herb gar- 
dening, reading, collecting 
stamps, postcards and am a fan 
of Beatrix Potter. Would love to 
hear from you. All letters will be 
‘answered. Mrs Rita Mowat, 4063 


*" WORLD 
To have your message included in this page, please 
write to Penfriends, Royalty Monthly, Box 983, London NW11 
8DU. Penfriend rates per one insertion are U.K. and Europe 
£5.00; USA $10; Canada $15; Australia $15; elsewhere overseas 
£7.50 Personal cheques in the currencies listed are 
acceptable and should be made payable to Royalty 
Monthly. Please write your messages clearly with names 
and addresses in Block Capitals. 
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WIDE 


Roamin Drive, Greenwood, Indiana 
46142, USA 


| AM A 22 YEAR OLD MALE 
who would like a penfriend from 
the USA. | enjoy reading Royalty 
but my main interests are, bad- 
minton, reading newspapers, the 
cinema. | very much enjoy 
meeting new friends so please 
write. Christopher Green 131, 
Findern lane, Willington, 
Derbyshire, DEG 6DW. England 


FORTY YEAR OLD LADY, 
married, three grown boys, own 
dry cleaning business, seeks 
pen friends England, USA, 
Canada, Europe, who share my 
interest in Wales' family. My 
interests are reading, knitting, 
tapestry, collecting pottery and 
china houses, writing and the 
Royals. Will answer all letters. 
Wendy Taylor, 26 Mount Street, 
Murrurundi 2338, NSW Australia. 


33 YEAR OLD MALE, would like 
to hear from persons from 
England, Wales and Scotland. 
Very interested in the British way 
of life. My interests includes 
travel, meeting new friends, 
music, films and collecting 
foreign stamps/coins. All letters 
answered. Victor Aimiehinor, 4005 
44th Avenue South, Minneapolis, 
Mn 55406-3541, USA 


HELLO, MY NAME IS PAULINE 
AND | would like to hear from 
penfriends from all over the 
world. My interests are the Royal 
Family, photography, travelling, 
reading, gardening and | also 
collect wall plates. | also like 
animals and watching skiing and 
gymnastics on TV. Will gladly 
answer all letters. Mrs Pauline 
Atkinson, 1 Burleybank Close, 
Pennypot Lane, Harrogate, EG3 2BY 
FOURTEEN YEAR-OLD BOY 
would like penfriends around my 
age from the US or Europe. 
Especially would like penfriend 


who plays the cello or violin. My 
hobbies are playing the cello, 
classical music, and England's 
Royal Family. Favourite perform- 
ers are Yo-Yo Ma, Midori and 
Diane Bish. Favourite conduc- 
tors are Lorin Maazel, Michael 
Tilson Thomas, Zubin Mehta 
and Seiji Ozawa. John Gizler Ill, 
1616 Southpine Drive, Library, PA, 
15129, USA. 


TWENTY ONE YEAR OLD 
college student wants to hear 
from Royalty fans worldwide. | 
am interested in Royalty every- 
where, but | am especially inter- 
ested in Diana and Sarah. | have 
clippings on both to trade, 
hobbies include collecting post 
cards and stamps, reading, 
tennis, movies, soap operas and 
musical theatre. Ami Abdai, Supo 
Box 9001, Tucson, Arizona 85720, 
USA 


39 YEAR OLD MARRIED 
WOMAN interested in corre- 
sponding with others in the UK 
(especially Kent, as | am trying 
to locate a family my grand- 
mother wrote to in 1948) and the 
Commonwealth at large, but will 
answer all letters. My interests 
include reading, recipes, music, 
counted cross-stitch and gar- 
dening. If you are interested 
please write to Denis Roeder, 2547 
N. Windsor Drive, San Bernardino, 
CA 92404, USA. 


REASONABLE PRICE paid by 
private collector for China etc. 
souvenirs from Monaco bearing 
pictures of the late Princess 
Grace and her husband Prince 
Rainier. Any goods for sale? 
Details to Mrs P Ruff, Jomin, 283 
Eastrea Road, Whittlesley, 
Peterborough, PE7 2AP 


| AM A 58 YEAR OLD WIDOW 
who loves to travel, read and 
make new friends. | lived in 
London a while and am planning 
to go back soon as | love the 
people. | would like to get letters 
on when is the best time to do 
this and where to go. Male and 
female penfriends are welcome. 
| am retired, my husband was in 
the service and died on active 
duty. Norma J Brockway, Apt 1903, 
100-23rd Street, Denver, Colorado 
80205, USA 


AMERICAN WOMAN, 41 years 
old, would like penfriends from 
England. who would like to trade 
view cards. I'm also interested in 
the British Royalty and world 
history and space exploration. 
Kathleen Johnson, 822 N. 3rd 
Avenue #19, Phoenix, AZ 85003, 
USA 


IMPERIAL RUSSIA AND 
ROMANOV enthusiasts wanted! 
| am a 32 year old male who 


would like to correspond with 
anyone interested in the Russian 
Royal Family and the history of 
Czarist Russia. Paul Gilbert, 105 
Isabella Street, Apt 1006, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada M4Y 1N9 


AMERICAN GIRL, 26, college- 
educated, very interested in 
British history, the Princess of 
Wales and the Duchess of York. 
Other interests include reading, 
music and movies. Would enjoy 
hearing from people of other 
countries (especially Great 
Britain) with same interests. Miss 
Loy Ellen Thomas, P.0. Box 494, 
Alexandria, AL 36250, USA. 


| AM AN AMERICAN LADY who 
would like to correspond with 
people from all countries (includ- 
ing the United States) but espe- 
cially England and Australia. My 
husband and | have grown chil- 
dren and are now experiencing 
the “empty nest syndrome” so it 
would be fun to get to know new 
friends from other countries. 
Interests include raising dalma- 
tians, travel, writing letters, chil- 
dren, reading and the Royal 
Family. Helen Evantash, 1703 
Fairfield Road, Lindenhurst, Il 
60646-8862, USA 


CALLING ALL READERS FROM 
the New York area or there- 
abouts who were in the areas 
that the Princess of Wales 
visited while she was in town 
and had the chance to take 
snapshots of her at any of the 
places she visited. Since | regret 
that | did not get the chance to 
see her on the days of her visit, | 
would like very much if anybody 
would like to send off any nega- 
tives of theirs of Diana's visit to 
The Apple,. | am hoping that | 
will meet your costs at whatever 
price you will charge and will 
definitely be sure to send them 
back to you safely at a special 
mailing rate. Joi Atkins, 4-21 27th 
Avenue Apt #3B, Astoria, Borough 
of Queens, NYC, NY 11102, USA. 


35 YEAR-OLD AMERICAN 
WOMAN would like penfriends 
from anywhere in the world, but 
especially England and 
Australia, who shares my love 
for anything British and also 
feels the Beatles were the best 
of all. My other interests include 
all types of music, books, art, 
travel, royal watching, cats, col- 
lecting the Beatles, and general- 
ly anything British. | want to 
learn what life is like in other 
parts of the world and to hear 
from someone who can _ help 
me with my collecting the 
Beatles and other British items 
and photos. Marilyn Gerber, 2420 
Madeline Lane, Topeka, KS 66614, 
USA. | 
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Join us in the 
wonderful 
_ world of 
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ROYALTY MONTHLY leads the field 
vith its colourful and authoritative 
soverage of the lives and times of 
3ritain’s most cherished institution — the 
Aoyal Family. This unique magazine, 
vith its photo-journalism by the world’s 
eading photographers 

sombined with the most 
authoritative and best- 

nformed Royal writers, 

yrovides the biggest and - 

est mirror on the Royal 

=amily. Month by month, it 

yuilds into a permanent 

ecord of history as it’s made 

— a joy that can be saved 

and treasured by current 
jenerations for future generations. 
3RITISH SUBSCRIPTIONS. The best way to ensure your 
‘opy each month is by taking a subscription for 12 issues. 
‘our individual copy is mailed to you direct from the presses 
‘ach month. A year’s subscription for British readers costs £15. 
JVERSEAS SUBSCRIPTIONS. Our worldwide family of 
eaders continues to grow. All overseas subscriptions are sent 
y air post in sealed, heavy plastic envelopes to ensure that 
our copy arrives in mint condition. The cost of overseas 
ubscriptions in acceptable local currencies are USA $40.00; 
anada $55; Australia $65; Europe £25; Elsewhere overseas £25. 
B. European and elsewhere overseas must be paid in 

terling. 

rIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS. A year’s subscription to Royalty 
fonthly is the perfect gift for those friends or relatives who 

vay be out of sight, but not out of mind. Gift subscriptions for 
oth Britain and overseas are available at the rates detailed 
bove — and we will also send our special Royalty Monthly 
ireetings Card with your personal message. All NEW 
ubscription orders should be sent to Royalty Monthly, Box 983, 
ondon NW11 8DP,England. 

SINDERS. The Royalty Monthly binders, in simulated red | 


OUR MONTHLY MIRROR |(Gfj 


= 
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leather and gold-blocked titles, will house 12 issues. The 
binder will grace and enhance any bookshelf as well as 
ensuring that your collection becomes a joy forever. The 
binders cost UK £4.95; USA $12.00; Canada $15;Australia $18; 
Elsewhere overseas £6.00. Binder orders should be sent to 
Royalty Monthly, Binders, Box 983, London NW11 8DP, England. 
Please mark clearly on your order which of our reader 
services you require and write your name and address clearly 
in BLOCK CAPITALS. Cheques, postal orders and remittances 
should be made payable to Royalty Monthly. 

PAYMENT. Payment for all orders can be made by personal 
cheque in the currencies listed. We also offer payment 
facilities through Visa, Access, American Express and Diners 
Club. For this service we require your Card Number and its 
expiry date with your written order, including signature. 
NOTE. All enquiries regarding existing subscriptions, 
changes of address etc., should be sent to 

Subscriptions Dept., Royalty Monthly, Box 983, London 

NW11 8DP. Please allow eight weeks for address 

changes to be effective. 
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THE JOYS OF 
A ROYAL SUMMER 


Surrounded by a thousand blooms in 
the Savil}\Gardens in Windsor Park 
brought\the recy out th bloom when 
she made a visit’during Royal Ascot 
Week to inaugurate the Gardens’ New 
Zealand Collection. 
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